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621. [Anon.] A national encyclopedia of educa- 
tional films and 16 mm apparatus available in Great 
Britain, 1937-38. London: Central Infcermation 
Bureau for Educational Films, Ltd., Kingsway 
House, 1938. Pp. 494. 15/——The work of the 
British Film Institute, the present status of films for 
children, and the use of educational pictures abroad 
are discussed in the introductory chapters. A com- 
plete list of British instructional films, both silent 
and sound, is given in a large reference section. A 
final section is devoted to a discussion of projection 
technique, followed by a bibliography of books on 
cinematography.— L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


622. [Anon.] 1000 and one, the blue book of 
non-theatrical films. (14th ed.) Chicago: Educa- 
tional Screen, 1938-39. Pp. 104. $0.75.—This 
catalog contains a classified list of instructional 
films. One section is devoted to a group of medical 
pictures approved by the American College of 
Surgeons. The section on _ psychological films 
contains 5 titles —L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


623. Beck, S. J. The forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 756-757.—Report of the 
meeting with emphasis on points of interest to 
orthopsychiatry.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State 
Hospital). 

624. Bills, A. G. Changing views of psychology 
as science. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 377-394.— 
Psychology, as a science, is becoming increasingly 
critical of its fundamental assumptions. A re- 
appraisal of these assumptions is essential in the 
light of recent criticism to determine which ones are 
essential. At present the following criteria are 
widely accepted: that psychology as science is 
empirical, mechanistic, quantitative, nomothetic, 
analytic, and operational. But each of these needs 
qualification. Analysis should not imply discovery 
of real concrete or irreducible parts, but is a method 
of achieving workable units, and usually results in 
formulating convenient abstractions. Objections to 
the quantitative criterion, raised by personalistic 
psychologists, fail to recognize that the description 
of the concrete individual as such is not science, and 
that the general laws governing human nature should 
ultimately be stated quantitatively. Objectors to 
mechanism are really attacking a certain narrow 
type of mechanism which oversimplifies behavior. 

perationism is no cure-all for differences among 
schools, nor does it favor any particular school, or 
furnish us with any universal set of concepts. The 


criterion which is supposedly most firmly grounded 
is the empirical; yet recent attacks from groups 
interested in re-establishing authoritarianism and 
dogmatism in every realm of thought threaten the 
future of all empirical science, psychology included. 
—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

625. Bradway, K. P. Scale calibration by the 
Thomson method. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
442-448 —The Thomson method of determining the 
central tendency of an ogive distribution is to 
calculate the mean directly. The writer applies 
this method to studying individual scale items, to 
scaling items, to validating items, to studying the 
diagnostic value of items, and to studying the 
specific handicaps of groups with sensory disabilities. 
—A.W. Melton (Missouri). 

626. Burt, C. The unit hierarchy and its prop- 
erties. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 151-168.—A cor- 
relation matrix may be expanded as the weighted 
sum of a series of ‘‘unit hierarchies.’”” The prop- 
erties of the ‘‘unit hierarchy”’ are not only of theo- 
retical interest for themselves, but lead to simpler 
modes of practical calculation. The analysis is 


analogous to a spectral set of projective operations in 


quantum theory; and the analogy itself suggests 
many further problems and solutions.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

627. Buxton, C. The application of multiple 
factorial methods to the study of motor abilities. 
Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 85-93.—A battery of 13 
tests of motor abilities was analyzed by means of 
the Thurstone factor methods. Interpretations of 
the nature of the six factors extracted are offered, 
with reservations. The high degree of specificity of 
motor abilities results in very narrow group factors. 
—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

628. Cason, H. A note on a _ psychologist’s 
things. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 447-452.—The 
author describes the methods he uses for filing and 
classification under the following headings: bibli- 
ography on experimental psychology, laboratory 
file, experimental and non-experimental books, 
lantern slide file, chart file, psychological journals, 
reprints, and duplicates.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

629. Cook, D. E., & Rahbek-Smith, E. C. Edu- 
cational film catalog; second annual supplement, 
Jan. 1938—-Oct. 1938. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1938. Pp. 77. $2.00.—This catalog contains 
listings and critical reviews of 390 educational films 
in the fields of philosophy and psychology, religion, 
social science, physical and biological science, useful 
arts, fine arts, travel, history, and fiction. The 
length, width, price, date of production, producer, 
and distributor of each film are given. A directory 
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of distributors and producers is provided in an 
appendix.—L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


630. Driesch, H. Der Weg der theoretischen 
Biologie. (The approach of theoretical biology.) 
Z. ges. Naturw., 1938, 6, 209-232.—Everyday 
comprehension of mentality in others has a behavior- 
istic basis. Animal psychology too can really operate 
only in behavioristic fashion, making ‘“‘inferences”’ 
from analogies. Such inferences become more un- 
certain the further one descends the scale of organ- 
isms. But the psychological interpretation of 
vitalistically conceived teleology involves a radical 
departure all along the line. It is “‘as if’ conscious 
volition were present. Here it is better to speak of 
“mind-like” or ‘“psychoidal’’ existence—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

631. Fisher, R. A. The statistical utilization of 
multiple measurements. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1938, 
8, 376-386.—This paper summarizes, provides a 
common notation for, and sets forth the relationships 
between three independent lines of research on the 
treatment of multiple measurements. In addition, 
the general method is extended to the examination 
of collinearity and coplanarity of samples and to 
testing the significance of deviations in direction. 
—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


632. Gay, F. B. The open mind: Elmer Ernest 
Southard, 1876-1920. Chicago: Normandie House, 
1938. Pp. xxiii-++ 324. $5.00.—This book is a 
biographical study of the first Bullard professor of 
neuropathology in Harvard University and first 
director of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, whose 
extensive publications were directed primarily to- 
ward a demonstration of a constant interrelationship 
between structure and function, which he termed 
“interaction.” —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

633. George, W. H. The scientist in action; a 
scientific study of his methods. New York: Emerson 
Books, 1938. Pp. 354. $3.00.—See XI: 2050.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


634. Griitzmacher, M., & Lottermoser, W. Die 
Verwendung des Tonhthenschreibers bei mathe- 
matischen, phonetischen und musikalischen Aufnah- 
men. (The application of the pitch recording ap- 
paratus in mathematical, phonetic, and musical 
problems.) Akust. Z., 1938, 3, 183-196.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

635. Harman, H. H. Systems of regression 
equations for the estimation of factors. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 431-441.—It is demonstrated, 
by means of a hypothetical problem with 12 tests, 
that if appropriate estimates of the bi-factors are 
put into the equations linking the several systems of 
multiple factors with the bi-factors, appraisals of the 
multi-factors are obtained that are very much like 
the complete approximation estimates in each case. 
Such estimates are statistically accurate, and hence 
the equations giving the relationships between the 
two sets of factors may be also considered as giving 
the relationships between certain estimates of these 
factors. If, therefore, two distinct factorial solutions 
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are given, and the relationships between their factors 
are known, the linkage between the appraisals of 
the two sets of factors is also known.—A. W. Melton 


(Missouri). 
636. Harman, H. H. Extensions of factorial 
solutions. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 75-84.—A 


method is developed for extending any type of factor 
solution to new tests. The theoretical basis for this 
approximating scheme is thoroughly investigated, 
and then a simplification in the technique is intro- 
duced for practical purposes. An example is pre- 
sented which illustrates the procedure of extending 
a factor solution to three new tests simultaneously.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

637. Householder, A. S. Excitation of a chain of 
neurones. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 69-73.—When 
the first of a uniform chain of neurones is excited 
with a stimulus intensity S,, it is found that, accord- 
ing to the nature of the chain, either the excitation 
is always transmitted with decreasing intensity, or 
the intensity for succeeding neurones of the chain 
approaches a fixed finite value, characteristic of 
the chain and independent of S,, whenever S, ex- 
ceeds a certain ‘“threshold’’ value.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

638. Hovland, C.I. A note on Guilford’s gener- 
alized psychophysical law. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 
430—434.—The data of Robinson and Robinson used 
by Guilford are unsatisfactory in testing the ade- 
quacy of the generalized psychophysical function 
proposed by him, since, within the narrow range of 
stimuli employed, a straight line is shown to be as 
adequate as or even more adequate than the power 
function employed. Data compiled by the writer, 
with an improvement of the Robinson technique and 
with a much wider range of stimuli, tend, however 
strongly to support Guilford’s generalized law, the 
relationship being close between theoretical and 
observed values not only in the central region where 
Weber’s law is fairly adequate, but also at the 
extremes where it is completely unsatisfactory.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


639. Kido, M. Sinrigaku-ronbunsyié vi. [Report | 


of the 6th congress of the Japanese Psychological 
Association. ] Tdéky6: Iwanami-Syoten, 1938. Pp 
302. Y 3.00.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

640. Kraemer, W. S. The epistemological phase 
of Gestalttheorie. /. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 441-445. 
—Epistemology concerns the manner in_ which 
phenomena manifest themselves; it has no reference 
to any supermundane realm. Gestalters find un- 
satisfactory representative perceptionism, which 
postulates the existence of (1) the immediate data o/ 
knowing, and (2) the mediate object. Their main 
attack on this type of epistemology is on the notion 
“that knowledge obtains methodologically through 
a modus operandi which sequesters atomic units.” 
Organicism eliminates this difficulty by substituting 
for a dualistic epistemology a monistic one. Thus 
knowledge is not concerned with reflections of the 
world; we directly cognize the real world. A 
further concept of organicism is that knowledge is 
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relational, thus accounting for maladjustments in 
perception. The Gestalt “segregated whole”’ is one 
consisting, however, only of certain relevant rela- 
tions. —C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

641. Landahl, H. D. A contribution to the mathe- 
matical biophysics of psychophysical discrimination. 
Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 107-125.—The properties of 
a simple neural mechanism are developed theoreti- 
cally and interpreted in terms of observable vari- 
ables. The results are discussed in connection with 
experimental data in cases for which the latter are 
available-—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


642. Landahl, H. D. Contribution to the mathe- 
matical biophysics of error elimination. Psycho- 
metrika, 1938, 3, 169-180.—The theory of error 
elimination developed by N. Rashevsky is extended 
and generalized. Theoretical conclusions obtained 
are compared with the experimental data available.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

643. Lederman, W. The orthogonal transforma- 
tions of a factorial matrix into itself. Psychometrika, 
1938, 3, 181-187.—Certain matrix algebra, pertinent 
to multiple factor theory, is presented.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

644. Lynch, J. A. A quantitative description of 
the stimulus. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 95-105.—A 
formula for the stimulus is derived. The essential 
postulates and assumptions are based on Gestalt 
theory.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


645. MacLeod, R.B. William Stern (1871-1938). 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 347-354.—Stern is one of 
few psychologists who have completed a plan of 
work. His personalistic psychology will be one of the 
major psychological systems. He has made con- 
tributions to many fields, including child psy- 
chology, mental measurement, applied psychology, 
individual differences and perception, and the phi- 
losophy of critical personalism. He replaced me- 
chanical laws and causation with personal laws and 
causation, so that his system is anti-atomistic and 
anti-mechanical. It emphasizes macroscopic as 
opposed to microscopic processes. Stern’s meta- 
physical convictions led in his psychology to a 
confusion of psychological content and _ logical 
implication.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

646. McCloy, C. H., Metheny, E., & Knott, V. 
A comparison of the Thurstone method of multiple 
factors with the Hotelling method of principal com- 
ponents. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 61-67.—The 
factors found by the Hotelling method of principal 
components present the same necessity for rotation 
as those found by the Thurstone method of multiple 
factors. The Thurstone method of multiple factors 
is here found superior to the Hotelling method of 
principal components, and is suggested as the 
method of choice for all problems requiring the 
determination of elemental components from a 
group of related variables, since it was found on 
every point of comparison that, when applied to a 
correlation matrix of unknown communalities, the 
[hurstone method was more accurate than the 
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Hotelling method, and also required much less time. 
—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

647. McDougall, W. Body and mind: a history 
and a defense of animism. London: Macmillan, 
1938. Pp. 398. $2.00.—Reprint.—C. K. True- 
blood (Harvard). 

648. McDougall, W. Psycho-analysis and social 
psychology. London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. viii 
+ 207. 7/6—In this volume, containing the 
substance of three lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1935, the author records his 
conviction that any scientific knowledge of human 
nature is today all but unattainable; this is because 
of the lack, among the schools of psychology, of any 
effort to reach theoretical common ground. He 
offers an example of what can be done toward reach- 
ing a degree of common understanding, by elucidat- 
ing the points of community between his own tenets 
and those of Freud, as seen in the field of social 
psychology. A main thesis is that Freud has altered 
his theoretical position, with the passage of time, 
more and more in the direction of a multi-instinctual 
view of human nature such as McDougall himself 
has held. In five appendices are reviews and other 
systematic papers by McDougall, dating as far back 
as 1920, and dealing with various topics in Freudian 
theory.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

649. McMurrich, J. P., & Jackson,C.M. Henry 
Herbert Donaldson. J. comp. Neurol., 1938, 69, 
172-179.—A_ biographical sketch of Professor 
Donaldson, who died in January, 1938. Items are 
given relating to his early interests in psychological 
problems and his associations with G. Stanley Hall 
and other American psychologists at the turn of the 
century.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

650. Nahrgang, S. Beobachtungen und Mes- 
sungen an einem neuen Gera&t zur Klangsynthese. 
(Observations and measurements with a new ap- 
paratus for tonal synthesis.) Akust. Z., 1938, 3, 
284—301.—A description of a generator for harmonic 
tone frequencies, based on the principle of summation 
of vibrations. It serves to investigate the phen- 
nomena of mutual interference of harmonic tone 
frequencies and of the relation of the change of tone 
color to the modification in the amplitude of partial 
tones. The degree of interference depends on the 
volume of the dominant tone, which stands in an 
harmonic relationship to the repressed tone. Be- 
tween subjective harmony, caused by an absence of 
linearity in the auditory apparatus, and externally 
produced harmony there exists a mutual relationship. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

651. Painter, G. S. Fundamental psychology. 
New York: Liveright, 1938. Pp. xxviii + 519. 
$3.75.—Under the description ‘‘a maximal psy- 
chology of consciousness,’’ the analysis of experience 
is undertaken and systematization of the resultant 
findings attempted. Chapter headings include: 
introduction; methods of psychology; physiology of 
the nervous system; organic sensations; cutaneous 
sensations; gustatory sensations; olfactory sensa- 
tions; feeling; emotion; perception; conception; 
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judgment; inference; memory; imagination; will; 
attention; effection; and personality.—D. G. Ryans 
(William Woods College). 


652. Pratt, C. C. Psychological physiology. 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 424~-429.—Since all explana- 
tory principles in psychology must eventually be 
capable of formulation in the language of physiology, 
and since psychology cannot afford to wait for 
physiology to catch up with it, it is necessary for the 
psychologist to invent or logically deduce physio- 
logical concepts which will help to explain the mass 
of factual data which he has toexplain. The validity 
of such concepts has two tests: (1) they must not 
be inconsistent with any known physiological fact, 
and (2) their meaning must be discovered in the 
process of tracing their logic back to the initial 
observations. An illustration is the concept of 
“‘memory trace.’’—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


653. Ruckmick, C. A. The principal postulates of 
psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 325-331.— 
The first postulate is that of the unique province of 
experience, i.e., the problems focusing in the human 
conscious life. Consciousness is still a real problem, 
even when, for practical purposes, we resort to 
operational definition. The next postulate is that 
“in the mental realm and under the conditions of the 
first postulate analysis is possible.’’ Introspection 
must be retained in psychology, even if under an- 
other name. ‘‘Sensations’’ must be kept for two 
reasons: (1) sensations must play a great part in the 
early stages of mental development; (2) systemati- 
cally, it is well to have a notion which we cannot 
analyze further at present. The third postulate is 
to the effect that psychology can borrow from other 
sciences in its systematization. The fourth basic 
postulate is that the psychologist’s work has social 
value —C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


654. Schwarz, R. Leib und Seele in der Geistes- 
geschichte des Mittelalters. (Mind and body in 
medieval philosophy.) Dtsch. Vjschr. LitWiss. 
Geistesgesch., 1938, 16, 293-323——The rights of 
nature and the soma were emphasized in the Middle 
Ages on the basis of the Christian concept. The 
phrase gratia supponit naturam was applied more 
in theory than in practice.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


655. Scott, D. R. Science and social guidance. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1938, 47, 638-642.—The dictum 
that science cannot tell us what ought to be owes its 
vogue largely to scientists who do not realize that 
they are expressing a snap judgment on matters 
which they are not competent to discuss. Social 
ideals are tentative judgments in the struggle for 
human survival. They are hypotheses and tentative 
generalizations. If we say that the scientist cannot 
tell us what ought to be, it is equivalent to saying 
that the scientist cannot formulate an hypothesis. 
Science grows out of human living and illuminates 
for us the process out of which it has developed. 
Living is and always has been a process of experi- 
mental adjustment. The development of scientific 
knowledge and the evolution of scientific techniques 
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are parts of the great experiment.—M. F. Martin 
(W. Springfield, Mass.). 

656. Simonnet, H., & Blanchard, P. Mésure des 
temps de réaction psychomotrice. (Measurement 
of reaction time.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 329-338.~ 
A chronoscope is described which records series of 
reactions automatically without the intervention 
of the experimenter. Cams may be set to control the 
interval between stimuli. A neon bulb or a radio 
loudspeaker is used as stimulus. A magnet operates a 
recording pen on tape. The pen moves a few milli- 
meters across the tape between reactions, so as to 
secure 40 reactions on the drum which carries the 
tape.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

657. Smith, H. G. Figuring with graphs and 
scales. Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 
72. $1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

658. Smith, K. U. Glass-capillary ink-writing 
markers for use in kymograph recording. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 23, 434-438.—Detailed description 
with illustrations of a glass-capillary ink-writing 
element which can be made sufficiently sensitive 
for most recording purposes and, in addition, can 
be adapted to any sort of tambour, signal marker, or 
muscle lever at a negligible cost—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

659. Sontag, L. W., & Huff, E. A timer for use 
with a Westinghouse moving coil oscillograph. 
Science, 1938, 88, 459-460.—The authors describe 
a timing device which operates by allowing light 
passing through a slotted rotating cylinder to im- 
pinge on the photographic plate upon which the 
oscillograph records are being taken. Varying the 
number of slots, the rotation speed, or both varies 
the number of time lines per unit time. This device 
gives a time line on the record which extends all 
the way across it, thus facilitating the reading of 
time relationships of the recorded phenomena. One 
diagram is given.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


660. Stevens, W. L. Integration and interpola- 
tion. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1938, 8, 387-401.—A 
method of integration and interpolation suitable for 
machine computation is developed. Instead of 
using differences, Stevens directly determines the 
polynomial equation in terms of a series of matrices, 
which are given to the tenth degree and which can 
be evaluated by simple rules. These matrices are 
particularly useful in integrating over a part of a 
panel, a rather common problem.—J. W. Dunlap 
(Rochester). 


661. Thorsen, V. Ein Verfahren zur Untersuch- 
ung elektrischer Hérapparate. (A procedure for the 
investigation of electrical auditory apparatus.) 
Akust. Z., 1938, 3, 218-224.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


662. Tucker, L. R. A method for finding the in- 
verse of a matrix. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 189-197. 
—The problem of solving simultaneous linear equa- 
tions is one that frequently confronts the scientist. 
Whenever it is desired to state the parameters as 
expressions of the constant terms of these equations, 
the problem resolves itself into the discovery of the 
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inverse of the matrix of coefficients. 
here described gives a routine for the solution of this 
problem.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

663. Tulchin, S. H. Obituary, John Levy, M.A., 
M.D. (April 15, 1897—July 11, 1938). Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 762-763.—A_ biographical 
sketch of John Levy, including a brief review of his 
contributions and points of view.—S. W. Bijou 
(Delaware State Hospital). 

664. [Various.] Bericht iiber die zweite Jahres- 
versammlung der Gesellschaft deutscher Neurologen 
und Psychiater in Frankfurt a. M. vom 22.-25. 
August 1936. (Report of the second annual meeting 
of the Society of German Neurologists and Psychia- 
trists, Frankfurt a. M., Aug. 22-25, 1936.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 158. Pp. v + 490.—The 
volume is made up, for the most part, of some 70 
short papers read at the meetings. Abstracts of 
articles of special psychological interest are printed 
under the authors’ names.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

665. Waters, R. H., & Pennington, L.A. Opera- 
tionism in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 414— 
423.—It is contended that operationism as defined 
and applied by its proponents cannot furnish the 
framework and foundation for psychological science. 
It is criticized on four grounds: (1) that it is actually 
an old principle in psychology, synonymous with 
methodism or experimentalism, yet has failed to 
accomplish what is claimed for it; (2) that it does 
not guarantee unanimity in psychology because 
opposite theories can be built on identical experi- 
mental operations; (3) that it leads to multiplication 
rather than reduction of concepts because every 
slight change in operational procedure requires a new 
concept; (4) actually Bridgman’s meaning of ‘‘opera- 
tional” is too specific to allow for the experimental 
errors, hence operationism as defined by psychol- 
ogists is much broader that Bridgman intended. 
The proper role of operationism in psychology is to 
re-emphasize the importance of the experimental 
method, and operational definitions serve their 
best function in illustrating concepts, not in ex- 
hausting their meaning.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

666. Weber, A. O. Gestalttheorie and the theory 
of relations. J. Phil., 1938, 35, 589-606.—Gestalt- 
theorie appears to lack a clear and consistent philo- 
sophical background. It is difficult to discover from 
the writings to what extent Gestalttheorie is a rational- 
istic system and to what extent it it an empirical 
science. In its conceptions of the whole, relations, 
and factual necessity, as well as its disapproval of 
“atomism,”’ it seems to resemble absolute idealism. 
But it does not seem to assume many of the conse- 
quences of this doctrine. It seems to reject the pre- 
Kantian radical distinction between rational and 
empirical elements in knowledge by assuming a 
priori necessity in factual relations. But this raises 
problems about the nature of experience which are 
not solved—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 

667. Wendt, G. R. Methods of recording action. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1938, No. 228. Pp. 83.—A 
Psychologist approaching an experimental problem 
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The method f in the psychophysiology of action may select his 


method from many. The criteria of value of a group 
of behavior systems for scientific purposes are 
availability, controllability, definability, identifia- 
bility, measurability, and representativeness. They 
may be independent of one another, allied, or 
antagonistic. The monograph, originally planned 
as an appendix to Woodworth's Experimental 
Psychology, shows the importance of well considered 
apparatus. Descriptive material covers two-thirds 
of the space; the rest is devoted to theoretical prin- 
ciples underlying the design and use of instruments 
for recording action. If the theory underlying the 
design of instruments is understood, the selection 
of appropriate devices is made possible and their 
misapplication is avoided.—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 

668. White, W. A. Autobiography of a purpose. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1938. Pp. 19 + 293. 
$3.00.—This autobiography begins with Dr. White's 
experiences in medical school and in his first work in 
psychiatry at Binghampton State Hospital in 1892. 
By virtue of the fact that he was from that date 
until his death constantly associated with the most 
progressive thought in psychiatry, the book con- 
stitutes a record of the evolution of psychiatric 
thought during a 45-year period. In 1903 he was 
appointed superintendent of St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
in Washington, and a number of chapters are devoted 
to a consideration of the development of that hospi- 
tal. As an early active member of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene he is able to trace 
the education of the medical profession and the 
public in psychiatric matters. Interspersed through- 
out the book are personal reminiscences of patients 
and other contacts. The book concludes with a 
bibliography of his publications.—C. P. Fitzpatrick 
(Butler Hospital). 


669. Wile, I. S. International medical congress 
for psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 
8, 754-755.-—The congress was held at Balliol 
College, Oxford, England, on July 29th and August 
2nd under the presidency of C. G. Jung. Among 
the many topics discussed were mechanisms of early 
childhood, the use of psychotherapy in childhood, 
the general scope of psychotherapy, and the relation 
of organic and functional disturbances as expressions 
of psychosomatic activity. American psychiatrists 
and orthopsychiatrists were invited to establish a 
section in the organization —S. W. Bijou (Delaware 
State Hospital). 


670. Zilboorg,G. ‘‘What man has made of man.” 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 380-—398.—This article 
is a critical review of Mortimer J. Adler's book 
“What Man Has Made of Man, a Study of the 
Consequences of Platonism and Positivism in 
Psychology,’’ which is based upon Adler's course of 
4 lectures containing his views on psychoanalysis 
presented at the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis. The author finds Adler’s attitude one of 
protest against modern thought, and characterized 
throughout by a Thomistic attitude. The greater 
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significance of the book lies in its disclosure of the 
major reasons which dictate the universal affective 
opposition to psychoanalysis, which are ‘‘first, that 
intellect, reason, is an independent and exclusive 
endowment of man which, unless the individual is 
psychotic, is omnipotent in its penetrative capacity 
and is right and good; second, that will is another 
fully autonomous entity, free as a bird and never 
hampered by the lowly ‘brute animal’ drives of man.”’ 
The author criticizes these Thomistic objections to 
psychoanalysis, and believes that Adler’s standpoint 
leads to autism, which is the least creative and most 
fatal solution of our practical problem.— M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 


[See 7 abstracts 769, 782, 873, 878, 1118, 1119, 
1120. 
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671. Boon, A. A. Comparative anatomy and 
physiopathology of the autonomic hypothalamic 
centres. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1938, Suppl. XVIII. 
Pp. 129.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 


for Child Research). 


672. Botterell, E. H., & Fulton, J. F. Functional 
localization in the cerebellum of primates. I. Uni- 
lateral section of the peduncles. J. comp. Neurol., 
1938, 69, 31-46.—The general motor effects of uni- 
lateral sectioning of the three cerebellar peduncles 
in monkeys and baboons are compared. Tests of 
various kinds bring out ataxia of the ipsilateral 
extremities, accompanied by tremor and disturbance 
of equilibrium and gait. Voluntary acts are com- 
plicated by gross errors of rate, range, force, and 
direction of movement. Optic nystagmus is tran- 
sient and never persists more than 24 hours, unless 
the vestibular nucleus has been injured. Withia a 
week recovery from the more conspicuous symptoms 
begins; it continues for several months thereafter.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


673. Botterell, E. H., & Fulton, J. F. Functional 
localization in the cerebellum of primates. II. Le- 
sions of midline structures (vermis) and deep nuclei. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1938, 69, 47-62.—In this study on 
monkeys the motor effects of cerebellar lesions of the 
vermis and of the deep nuclei of the midline regions 
are contrasted with the effects of unilateral sectioning 
of the three cerebellar peduncles. The authors 
find that equilibratory disturbances with only slight 
tremor and ataxia of the extremities result from 
lesions of the vermis (pyramis, uvula, and nodulus) 
and the fastigial nuclei. Marked and persistent 
equilibratory disturbances with very little tremor 
of the extremities accompany complete longitudinal 
splitting of the cerebellum in the midline. When 
the nuclei globosum, emboliformis, and dentatus 
are encroached upon, however, a marked degree of 
tremor of the extremities accompanies the dis- 
turbances of equilibrium. ‘These tremors are per- 
sistent if injury to the dentate nucleus is extensive.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 
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674. Botterell, E. H., & Fulton, J. F. Functiona! 
localization in the cerebellum of primates. [II]. 
Lesions of hemispheres (neocerebellum). J. comp, 
Neurol., 1938, 69, 63-88.—The cerebellar hen. 
spheres were removed unilaterally or bilaterally in a 
number of monkeys (macaques) and baboons and 
the resulting disturbances of movements and pos. 
tures observed for periods varying from 3 weeks to 
6 months. Unilateral lesions involving the cortex 
and the underlying white matter of the hemispheres 
cause disturbances of gait, hypotonia, and awkward. 
ness of volitional movements of the ipsilateral 
extremities. 
stricted to these same regions cause still more 
conspicuous awkwardness of volitional movements 
(errors of force and rate), a slight degree of tremor, 
and marked disturbances of gait, characterized }, 
leaping and inability to check forward movements 
when advancing toward obstructions. When lesions 
involve the dentate nucleus all of the foregoing 
symptoms are exaggerated. Recovery occurs after 
both unilateral and bilateral lesions to the exten 
that within a month or 6 weeks the operated anima! 
cannot be distinguished from normal animals 
Disturbances are less severe in the monkeys than in 
the baboons, in keeping with the greater complexity 
of organization of the latters’ brains.—C. P. Ston 
(Stanford). 


675. Bronk, D. W., Tower, S. S., Solandt, D., & 
Larrabee, M. G. The transmission of trains of 
impulses through a sympathetic ganglion and in its 
postganglionic nerves. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 


1-15.—Most of the experiments were conducted | 


under light nembutal. The stellate ganglion wa: 


employed, the inferior cardiac nerve being sectioned | 


near the heart and used for postganglionic recording 
The preganglionic nerve trunk was cut below the 


fourth thoracic ramus and the first to fourth rami | 


were transected. Direct postganglionic stimulation 
gave the results expected from direct stimulation o! 
nerve. A volley of preganglionic stimuli produced 3 
single temporally dispersed volley in the post: 
ganglionic record. A non-circulated ganglion pro 
duced a five- to six-fold build-up of cells responding 
Also perfusion with acetylcholine increased the 
number of cells responding to the preganglionic 
volley —T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Trafic 
Research). 


676. Claes, E. Etude des relations fonctionnelles 
des cortex sensitifs visuel et auditif avec les régions 
oculomotrices corticales. (Study of the functiona 
relationships between the visual and auditory ser 
sory cortex and the oculomotor cortical regions 


C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 127, 1116—-1120.—The | 
problem of the functional interrelationship betwee! | 


the centers of sensory projection and the moto 
centers was studied by the method of faradic excite 
tion of the cortex in the cat, which had been prepare? 
by the Bremer isolated-brain method. From bi 
results the author concludes that there exists 4 
relationship between the activity of the visual an 
auditory cortical zones and the electrical excite 
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hility of the oculomotor regions in the cortex. 
Continued activity in the visual and auditory zones 
brings about a state of tonus in the oculomotor 
regions which is favorable to a rapid execution of 
voluntary ocular movements.—G. Goldmaa (Sor- 


bonne). 

677. Dow, R. S. The electrical activity of the 
cerebellum and its functional significance. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 94, 67-86.—The spontaneous activity 
of the cerebellum of the cat is uniform throughout 
the entire organ. It consists of 150-250 per sec. 
waves of about 10 microvolts in amplitude. Afferent 
stimulation or almost complete deafferentation does 
not alter the cerebellar potentials as long as the 
circulation is unimpaired. Cerebellar activity is 
very sensitive to asphyxia, lowered blood pressure, 
and local circulatory changes. When circulation or 
respiration is impaired, cerebellar waves decrease 
in frequency and usually increase in amplitude. 
These changes are considered to be a ‘“‘pathological’”’ 
tendency to synchronization rather than a true 
augmentation of activity such as is seen following 
strong faradic stimulation of the cerebellar cortex. 
Post-stimulatory changes in electrical activity 
resulting from faradization of the inhibitory area of 
the anterior lobe of the cerebellum are inversely 
related to the accompanying changes in postural 
tone—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


678. Dun, F., & Finley, C. B. The rate of adapta- 
tion of cutaneous nerve endings in the frog. J. 


Physiol., 1938, 94, 170-176.—The rapidly adapting 


and slowly adapting tactile nerve endings in frog 
skin form two discrete groups with different intrinsic 
functional properties. Reduction of calcium de- 
creases and increase of calcium increases the rate of 
adaptation — M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 
tal). 


679. Echlin, F., & Fessard, A. Synchronized 
impulse discharges from receptors in the deep 
tissues in response to a vibrating stimulus. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 93, 312-334.—Experiments with 
frogs, cats and rabbits are described in which a 
vibrating tuning fork is placed on bone or tendon and 
the potential changes from neighboring muscles are 
recorded. In response to the stimulation, “‘stretch”’ 
receptors in the muscles give rise to rhythmic series 
ol composite potential waves synchronized with the 
rate of the vibrating stimulus. Synchronization is 
best when the “stretch” receptors are already dis- 
charging asa result of contraction or stretching of the 
muscle. Discharges from the “‘stretch’’ receptors 
are probably incapable of giving rise to a sensation 
of pain. The data suggest that synchronized dis- 
charges evoked by tuning fork stimulation may be 
largely responsible for deep vibratory sensibility. — 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


680. Fulton, J. F. Cytoarchitecture of the gorilla 
brain. Science, 1938, 88, 426-427.—The author 
calls attention to Histological Studies on the Localisa- 
‘ton of Cerebral Function. The Brain of the Gorilla, 
in Reports from the Pathological Laboratory of the 
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Lunacy Department, New South Wales Govern- 
ment, 1916, 3, 20-35. This paper is the only com- 
plete survey in the literature. Fulton offers to supply 
photographic reproduction to any student of cyto- 
architecture.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

681. Gattner, H. Uber die Wirkung kurzdauern- 
der Strémstosse auf den Erregungsvorgang im 
sensiblen menschlichen Nerven. (The effect of 
brief electric shocks on the excitability process of 
sensory nerves in man.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1938, 240, 718-726.—Rectangular, direct-current 
stimulation was applied to the finger tip of the sub- 
ject, who was instructed to report when 2 shocks of 
equal intensity were perceived as discrete stimuli. 
From these experiments it was found that the sensory 
nerves in the finger have a relative refractory period 
of 0.4 msec., which is followed by an absolute 
refractory period of 0.3 msec. The effect on the 
refractory period of making the test shock stronger 
or weaker than the standard shock was also in- 
vestigated —M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 
tal). 

682. Gulberg, J. E., Olmsted, J. M. D., & Wag- 
man, I. H. Reciprocal innervation of the sphincter 
and dilator pupillae. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 
160-166.—Infra-red photographs were taken of the 
eyes of dark-eyed rabbits. The relaxation of the 
pupil after exposure to a bright light was measured. 
Normal eyes showed a more rapid relaxation than 
those with a sectioned cervical sympathetic. The 
difference was attributed to contraction of the dilator 
musculature. A smoother plateau obtained after 
sectioning of the sympathetic was attributed to the 
effect of central inhibition in the absence of motor 
impulses to the sphincter—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

683. Herrick, C. J. Development of the brain of 
Amblystoma punctatum from early swimming to 
feeding stages. J. comp. Neurol., 1938, 69, 13-30.— 
The paper describes especially the mouth parts, the 
esophagus, and other parts of the alimentary tract 
at the time the first snapping reactions toward food 
occur; it also describes the internal differentiation 
of the brain at this stage of ontogenesis. By the time 
the feeding reactions are well developed, the arrange- 
ments of the chief conduction pathways are far 
advanced toward those of the adult's brain.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

684. Hettwer, J. P. The relation of threshold of 
excitability of nerve to carbon dioxide tension. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 275-—280.—Condenser 
discharge stimulation was employed with either a 
Lapicque shunt or a high swamping resistance. A 
moist chamber and bath technique was used. At 
CO, tensions above that occurring in tissue due to 
its own production (1.5 to 180 mm. of Hg), both 
minimum and maximum thresholds were raised.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

685. Hoagland, H., Cameron, D. E., & Rubin, 
M.A. Emotion in man as tested by the delta index 
of the electro-encephalogram: I. J. gen. Psychol., 
1938, 19, 227-245.—Electro-encephalograms were 
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recorded from normals and psychotics. During the 
recordings questions and statements known from the 
histories to be emotional, as well as control (in- 
different) material were presented. Pulse frequencies 
were measured in some subjects. The delta index 
of the EEG and the heart rate are enhanced by strong 
emotional stimulation; the latter is also increased by 
indifferent stimuli. The delta index changes can be 
secured from various cortical areas. Repetition of 
the same emotional stimulus reduces its effect on the 
delta index and in most cases on the heart beat. The 
delta index has been found to be a measure of 
emotion.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


686. Hoagland, H., Cameron, D. E., Rubin, M. 
A., & Tegelberg, J. J. Emotion in man as tested by 
the delta index of the electro-encephalogram: II. 
Simultaneous records from cortex and from a region 
near the hypothalamus. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 
247—261.—Human electro-encephalograms were re- 
corded simultaneously from the occiput and from 
a region near the hypothalamus. For the latter 
recording, an electrode was inserted in the roof of 
the pharynx in close proximity to the hypothalamus, 
according to the method of Grinker. Alpha waves 
were found at the hypothalamus, corresponding in 
frequency to cortical frequencies. Opening the eyes 
inhibited the alpha waves from the hypothalamus. 
Though the hypothalamic delta index is raised by 
emotional questions, it is not very reliable, because 
it is susceptible to muscle artifacts. Delta waves 
at the hypothalamus precede those at the cortex by 
about 4 milliseconds. ‘It is suggested that the delta 
waves from near the hypothalamus following 
emotional stimulation correspond to activity in this 
autonomic motor center, and that the corresponding 
cortical delta waves occurring a few milliseconds later 
may be the cortical signal of some conscious correlate 
of the emotional response.’"—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

687. Koopman, L. J. Soll man die mathematische 
Analyse auf elektro-physiologische Kurven an- 
wenden? (Should mathematical analysis be applied 
to electrophysiological waves?) Pfltig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1938, 240, 727-732.—A theoretical argu- 
ment in favor of applying the Fourier analysis to 
electro-encephalographic data. The argument is 
based on the similarity of brain potential waves to 
physical relaxation-oscillator systems.— M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


688. Kuhlenbeck, H. The ontogenetic develop- 
ment and phylogenetic significance of the cortex 
telencephali in the chick. J. comp. Neurol., 1938, 
69, 273-301.—This is an anatomical study of the 
appearance of the several cyto-architectural forma- 
tions in the telencephalon of chicks at 48 hours of 
incubation and the subsequent differentiation of 
details up to the time of hatching. The chick brain 
passes through stages exhibiting features common 
to amphibians, reptiles, and birds during the first 
8 days; between the 8th and 10th days the avian 
telencephalic patterns are unmistakably forming; 
and by the 12th day the fundamental arrangement of 
all patterns is completed. From the 12th to the day 
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of hatching gradual differentiation of architectural 
details continues.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


689. Lindsley, D. B. Electrical potentials of the 
brain in children and adults. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 
19, 285-306.—Electro-encephalograms of at least 
10 subjects at each age level from one month to 16 
years (total 256) were compared with those of 75 
adults. Bipolar leads were placed on the occipital 
area. Five types of waves were observed: (1) 
Alpha, present in all subjects save those less than 
three months of age. The frequency of alphas for 
children was less than for adults; alphas begin at the 
third or fourth month, increasing gradually to the 
adult level at 10 or 11 years. (2, 3) Waves of low 
voltage and two frequencies, 20 to 30 per second and 
40 to 60 per second. The change in these types with 
age is similar to the change in the alphas, though 
they appear earlier than the alphas. (4) Waves 
of a frequency of 16 to 24 per second. These often 
appear during spontaneous subsidence of the alphas 
(5) Slow waves of 0.6 to 1.5 seconds each. Their 
frequency increases with age. Curves of frequency 
increases with age correspond closely to those for 
growth of brain weight. Somatic growth and MA 
increase do not correspond with either of these 
measures. No relation was found between scores on 
intelligence, ascendance-submission, and emotional! 
stability tests and the percentage of time alphas were 
present. Alphas from the two hemispheres were well 
synchronized. Sensory stimulation depressed the 
waves of all subjects; blocking time decreased with 
age in children. Repetition of emotional or startle 
stimulus did not cause cessation of suppression of 
alphas, though peripheral responses did adapt— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

690. Liss4k, K. An adrenaline-like substance in 
postganglionic sympathetic fibers. Science, 1938, 88, 
434.—Experiments showed that from all the nerves 
examined which contain postganglionic sympathetic 
fibers an adrenaline-like substance could be extracted. 
The vagus fibers of the dog, but not of the cat, con- 
tain this substance. Evidence of its presence was 
found in extracts from the cervical sympathetic 
ganglia and their fibers, from the sciatic, and from 
the superior mesenteric plexus and ganglion, but not 
from the phrenic nerve. The substance passes easily 
through a cellophane dialysis membrane, 1s oxidizable, 
is destroyed by ashing or simple heating, has positive 
inotropic and chronotropic effects on a hypodynamic 
frog heart, and has a positive action on the blood 
pressure of the cat.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


691. Loewi, O., & Hellauer, H. Uber das 
Acetylcholin in peripheren Nerven. (Acetylcholine 
in peripheral nerves.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physidl., 
1938, 240, 769-775.—Acetylcholine in both mammal- 
ian peripheral nerve and central nervous tissue |s 
destroyed by esterase. Preganglionic fibers contain 
about six times as much acetylcholine as_post- 
ganglionic fibers do. The optic nerve and the dorsal 
roots of the spinal cord contain no acetylcholine. 
The importance of these findings to the theory 0! 
chemical transmission in the central nervous syste™ 
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and to conduction in nerves is discussed.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

692. MacIntosh, F.C. Liberation of acetylcholine 
by the perfused superior cervical ganglion. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 94, 155-169.—The superior cervical 
ganglion in the cat does not liberate acetylcholine 
spontaneously, or on stimulation of the vagus or of 
the postganglionic sympathetic fibers. Acetylcho- 
line is liberated on stimulation of the preganglionic 
fibers, and ceases promptly after stimulation. These 
findings support the hypothesis that acetylcholine is 
involved in transmission at synapses.—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

693. MacMahon, J. F., & Walter, W. G. The 
electro-encephalogram in schizophrenia. J. ment. 
Sci., 1938, 84, 781-787.—Electro-encephalograms 
from 30 schizophrenic patients showed in some cases 
“a true delta discharge which had no fixed focus, 
but was most marked in the frontal lobes of the more 
stuporose cases.’’ Eye movements and blinks make 
interpretation of some of the data a matter of some 
dificulty. ‘“‘The delta discharge vanished in two 
cases undergoing cardiazol therapy, and in one case 
of spontaneous remission.”” A _ persistent alpha 
rhythm was associated with two cases featuring 
volitional weakness.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

694. Magoun, H. W. Excitability of the hypo- 
thalamus after degeneration of cortifugal connec- 
tions from the frontal lobe. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
122, 530-532.—Further evidence is advanced for the 
excitability of the hypothalamus after degeneration 
of cortifugal connections from the frontal lobes. This 
corroborates previous studies indicating independent 
activity of hypothalamic neurones. Respiratory 
inhibitory and vaso-depressor responses showed 
depression, and were therefore in part dependent on 
cortical connections. Sympathetic and respiratory 
excitatory activity were not affected and therefore 
were not so dependent.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

695. Martin, J., & Schnedorf, J.G. The absence 
of changes in gastric activity and of gastrointestinal 
ulceration following hypothalamic lesions in the 
monkey and cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 81- 
85—The results contradict findings of previous 
papers where open lesions were employed. In this 
study small localized lesions were produced with the 
Horsley-Clarke apparatus in 7 monkeys and 40 cats. 
No significant gastrointestinal changes were found on 
autopsy.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

696. Oppenheimer, M. G. Autonomic control of 
the retractor penis in the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 122, 745-752.—The preparation was studied 
because of its double innervation, i.e. from sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic sources. The evi- 
dence indicated that the former was adrenergic and 
the latter cholinergic, and that both mediators acted 
independently on the effector—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

697. Pagniez, P., Liberson, W., & Plichet, A. 
Contribution a l’étude des électroencéphalogrammes 
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des épileptiques. (Contribution to the study of 
electro-encephalograms in epileptics.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 1084-1088.—The study of 
electro-encephalographic records of epileptic patients 
indicates that a determination of the presence of 
permanently abnormal phenomena in the electro- 
encephalograms gives an objective indication of the 
gravity of the disturbance. Accordingly, electro- 
encephalography may have prognostic as well as, 
possibly, medico-legal interest.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 


698. Pfaffmann, C. Action potentials elicited by 
gustatory stimulation. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
718.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


699. Rosenblueth, A., & Simeone, F. A. The 
response of the superior cervical ganglion to single 
and repetitive activation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
122, 688—707.—The electrical response of the superior 
cervical ganglion and postganglionic fibers was 
studied in cats by means of single shocks, double 
shocks, and repetitive stimulation. Four groups 
of elements were recognized in the ganglion. Gan- 
glionic spike potentials were succeeded by negative 
and then by positive after-potentials. Growth or 
decrease of amplitude of spikes and the increase 
and decrease of latency were independent of after- 
potentials. The results are not explained by the 
electrical theory of conduction. The acetylcholine 
theory may explain some of the data, but it is un- 
certain at present whether it explains all of them.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


700. Rosenblueth, A., & Simeone, F. A. The 
action of eserine or prostigmin on the superior 
cervical ganglion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 
708—721.—The influence of eserine or prostigmin on 
the superior cervical ganglion supported the chemical 
theory of transmission. The drugs slow the rate of 
decline of mediator of the nerve impulse. Negative 
results previously found by Eccles are attributed to 
insufficient doses of eserine.—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


701. Scarborough, E. M. Nissl granules in 
“fatigued” nerve cells. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 184— 
185.—Except when actual cell injury occurs, pro- 
longed splanchnic nerve stimulation in decerebrate 
cats produces no change in the appearance of the 
Nissl granules of nerve cells in the coeliac ganglion. 
This is interpreted as indicating that ‘‘fatigue,”’ 
as associated with exhaustion of function and with 
gross histological changes, does not occur in au- 
tonomic nerve cells.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


702. Schweitzer, A., & Wright, S. Action of 
nicotine on the spinal cord. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 
136-147.—From studies on the anesthetized, spinal 
and decerebrate cat, it is concluded that nicotine 
inhibits spinal reflexes by direct action on the spinal 
cord.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


703. Simeone, F. A., Cannon, W. B., & Rosen- 
blueth, A. The sensitization of the superior cervical 
ganglion to nerve impulses by partial denervation. 
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Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 94-100.—Cats were the 
experimental animals. An increased sensitivity of 
the partially denervated chronic superior cervical 
ganglion was found (as compared with the acutely 
denervated side). Unpublished observations in- 
dicated that this was not a decrease in electrical 
threshold of the ganglion. The findings were there- 
fore held to be important with regard to theories of 
transmission of the nerve impulse.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


704. Stone, C. P. Effects of cortical destruction 
on reproductive behavior and maze learning in albino 
rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 217-236.—A 
comparison of maze learning and maternal activities 
associated with care of the young indicated that 
lesions amounting to approximately 30% of the 
cortex are more disruptive of the former than of 
the latter behavior. Lesions involving 40% or more 
of the cortex disturbed maternal activities more 
than it did those of breeding, placentation, gestation, 
and parturition. The data do not disclose whether 
the disturbance of maternal activities resulted from 
destruction of innate behavioral mechanisms, as 
such, or from disturbance of humoral functions. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


705. Travis, L. E., & Egan, J. P. Increase in 
frequency of the alpha rhythm by verbal stimulation. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 384-393.—Evidence from 
this study shows that during periods of verbal 
auditory stimulation as compared with periods of 
minimal external stimulation the frequency of the 
alpha rhythm increases significantly. An analysis 
of the conditions of the experiment supports the 
conclusion that immediate afferent stimulation or 
increased mental activity may increase the frequency 
of the alpha rhythm.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

706. [Various.] Handbuch der Neurologie. 
(Handbook of neurology.) (Section 2-A-4.) Berlin: 
Springer, 1936. Pp. 701. RM. 135.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

707. Wiebalke, U. Untersuchungen zur Funktion 
des Vorderhirns bei Knochenfischen. (Studies of 
the function of the forebrain in teleosts.) Zool. Anz., 
1937, 117, 325—329.—After extirpation of the fore- 
brain Box salpa and Smaris alcedo no longer swarm 
together. Moreover, the former species no longer 
manifests its former preference for the color blue.— 


P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
[See also abstracts 637, 641, 737, 745, 765, 779, 780, 
815, 827, 854, 862, 869, 875, 898, 964. | 
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708. Abbe, M. Jiké sétai. Bunkenteki narabini 
jikkenteki kenkyG. (Relation between time and 
space. Literary and experimental studies.) Jap. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 161-194.—Topics including 
theories of perception in connection with time and 
space, the act of time in an apprehension of space, 
the act of space in an apprehension of time, and 
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phenomenological and existential theories of time and 
space are treated.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


709. Barnett, A. The phase angle of norma] 
human skin. J. Physiol., 1938, 93, 349-366.—WM. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


710. Bell, J.. & Haldane, J. B.S. The linkage 
between the genes for colour-blindness and haemo- 
philiain man. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, B 123, No. 831 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

711. Bielschowsky, A. Symptomatology in dis- 
turbances of the motor apparatus of the eyes. [) 
Various, Handbuch der Neurologie, Section 2-A- 
Berlin: Springer, 1936.—-R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


712. Bielschowsky, A. The etiology of squint. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1937, 20, 478—488.—Early theories 
attempted to give a general explanation for the origin 
of squint. Now it appears that no single explanation 
covers all cases, and many questions yet remain 
unanswered. The convergence-accommodation re- 
lationship accounts for some cases of periodic squint, 
and anatomical peculiarities and excessive or spastic 
motor innervations may explain others. Usually, 
however, a squint is permanent only when the fusion 
faculty is lost or absent. This may follow loss of 
vision in one eye or injury to the fusion centers 
aniseikonia, and associated horror fusionis, maj 
have similar consequences. However, the highest 
degree of binocular vision appears sometimes im- 
mediately and spontaneously after surgical correc- 
tion of squints where anomalous correspondence 
has been demonstrated consistently before. Such 
cases indicate the inadequacy of a general ‘‘fusion 
failure’ explanation.— M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 

713. Clark, B., & Warren, N. A consideration of 
the use of the term ocular dominance. Amer. / 
Optom., 1938, 15, 406—411.—A review of the literature 
on ocular dominance leads to the following con- 
clusions: Eye dominance does not exist as a single 
unitary factor. Since each retina is partially rep- 
resented in each cerebral hemisphere, apparent 
ocular dominance cannot be taken to indicate 
cerebral dominance. Disagreement in results with 
different tests suggests that the situation frequent) 
determines which eye is used, and that the method 
of determining dominance should always be reported 
as a qualifying condition — WM. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye 
& Ear Infirmary). 


714. Cummings, S. B., Jr. The effect of local 
anesthesia on tactile and vibratory thresholds. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 321-337.—The purpose of 
this experiment was to investigate the nature of the 
peripheral mechanism of vibratory sensitivity 
Absolute thresholds for touch and vibration were 
determined before and after cutaneous anesthesia. 
Anesthesia was obtained by an electro-endosmotic 
method which permitted an accurate control of the 
number of touch receptors anesthetized, with little 
likelihood of affecting end-organs in the subcutaneous 
tissues. There was complete loss of tactual sens- 
tivity with anesthesia of a 4 sq. cm. area of the skin. 
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Under the same conditions there was a slight but 
consistent decrease in vibratory sensitivity. The 
absence of a greater loss in vibratory sensitivity 
might be due to a spread of stimulation along the 
surface of the skin or to a response of receptors in the 
underlying tissues. The fact that an increase in the 
size of the anesthetized area to 9 sq. cm. caused no 
additional loss in vibratory sensitivity disproves the 
former possibility. The results are most adequately 
explained on the theory that both superficial and 
deep mechanical receptors contribute impulses that 
give rise to vibratory experience—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

715. Doi, T. [Comparison of synthetic ability 
between deaf and normal children. |] Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 13, 269-284.—The author found from his 
comparative study that the synthetic ability of deaf 
children in the higher grades remains always on the 
level of the normal ones in the second grade of the 
primary school. The reason for this is largely un- 
skillfulness in synthesis by means of words, and it 
does not necessarily mean, therefore, superior mental 
ability in the normal. Thus not only are words 
important in our intellectual life, but a new method 
of language education both for deaf and rormal 
children is indicated. English summary.—R. Ku- 
roda (Keijo). 

716. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. The neural 
components of light and dark adaptation and their 
significance for the duration of the foveal dark 
adaptation process. Bull. Neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1938, 
7, 148-157.—In man the duration of the period 
required for the attainment-of a definite degree of 
“visual sensibility’ depends on two distinct periods: 
(1) the time required for an increase in the retinal 
sensitivity to light, and (2) the time required for the 
visual centers to recover from the effects of light 
adaptation. The time of the former part of the 
process is primarily determined by the rate of forma- 
tion of the photosensitive pigments in the retina; 
the time required for the second is determined by 
the rate of recovery of vision in the nervous system. 
These studies indicate that in foveal dark adaptation 
the neural process is the slower.—W. Marshall 
(Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

717. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. The relation 
between area and intensity of light and the size of 
the pupil, with formulas for pupillary reactions. 
Bull. Neurot. Inst. N. Y., 1938, 7, 160-164.—The 
equations given in this paper, which express the re- 
lationships between the size of the pupil and the 
light to which the eye is exposed, are similar in the 
one respect that the size of the pupil appears to be 
related to the cube root of the intensity of the light 
or to a multiple of the cube root, such as the ninth 
root or the twenty-seventh root. Cube root relation- 
ships appear to be of significance for the reactions of 
the central nervous system to light, both for visual 
sensation and for the efferent impulses sent to the 
centers which govern the reaction of the pupil to 
light—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 
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718. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. The sense of 
taste. Bull. Neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1938, 7, 174-177.— 
These authors were able to construct equations 
which would apply to the sense of taste. The 
relationship between stimulus (pressure) and reac- 
tion time and between the diameter of the area stimu- 
lated and reaction time was expressed thus: 


VP X RT = Cand VDX RT=C 


The equations which express the relationship be- 
tween stimulus and time of response for the sense of 
taste are therefore similar to those previously found 
for the other special senses—vision, smell, and 
hearing.—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

719. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. Is cerebral 
activity a physicochemical process: studies based on 
the physico-chemical equivalents of a formula for 
dark adaptation. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 263-276. 
—From the derivation and consideration of formulas 
for certain phenomena of vision, such as threshold, 
light adaptation, and dark adaptation, and of facts 
suggesting that the activity of the cells of the central 
nervous system is governed by square root laws, the 
authors are led to the conclusion that cerebral ac- 
tivity, so far as they have studied it, ‘‘may be a 
physico-chemical process."—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

720. Ewing, I. R., & Ewing, A.W. G. The handi- 
cap of deafness. New York: Longmans, 1938. Pp. 
xi-+ 327. $4.00.—The book “is intended as a 
working source of information to all who . . . suffer 
from hearing defects as well as to those who teach 
the deaf, those who organize and carry on welfare 
work among the deaf, the hard-of-hearing and the 
deaf-blind.”” The material is drawn largely from 
experimental investigations and the experience of 
the authors, who are connected with the Department 
of Education of the Deaf at the University of Man- 
chester. The material covers problems of the deaf- 
ened adult, hard-of-hearing children, and profoundly 
deaf children. The following topics are among those 
treated: lip-reading, detection and measurement of 
deafness, types and methods of using hearing aids 
in the education of deaf children, two chapters on 
teaching by “hearing-lip-reading methods,” in- 
telligence and educational attainments of the deaf, 
methods and samples of speech-hearing tests, and 
vocational training for the deaf—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 

721. Foley, J. P., Jr. Observations on the effect 
of prolonged inverted retinal stimulation upon 
spatially co-ordinated behavior in the rhesus monkey 
(Macaca mulatta). Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 701- 
702.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

722. Férster, F., & Holste, A. Zur biologischen 
Wirkung von Ultraschall. (The biological effects 
of extra-auditory sound.) Naturwissenschaften, 
1937, 25, 11-12.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

723. Frisch, K. v. Zur Psychologie des Fisch- 
Schwarmes. (Psychology of preference in fish.) 
Naturwissenschaften, 1938, 26, 601-606.—Minnow 
feeders (Phoxinus laevis Agass.) do not accept bits 
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of minnow skin as food. Their rejection is deter- 
mined primarily by olfactory perception and only 
to a lesser degree by taste. Four minnow feeders 
were deprived of smell by urethane narcosis affecting 
olfactory tracts and olfactory bulbus without in- 
juring the sense of taste. They responded to bits 
of minnow skin either with a slight, transient 
hesitation (in 2 trials) or not at all (1 trial). Extract 
of skin had no effect whatever (2 trials). Normal 
avoidance of damaged skin seems due to some 
chemical excitant proceeding from it. The sight of a 
motionless dead fish of the same species also seems 
to be a determining factor, as shown by experiments 
with a fish rendered temporarily immobile although 
actually still alive. The body of an unwounded dead 
perch, carp, etc., drifting through the feeding place 
makes no impression on minnows.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

724. Griitzmacher, M., & Lottermoser, W. Uber 
ein Verfahren zur tragheitsfreien Aufzeichnung von 
Melodien. (A procedure for the representation of 
melodies without lag.) Akust. Z., 1937, 2, 242-248. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

725. Harton, J. J. The influence of the difficulty 
of activity on the estimation of time. II. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 23, 428-433.—‘‘Both on the basis 
of paired judgments and on the basis of the in- 
dividual’s tendency to estimate, it has been shown 
with statistical reliability that individuals judge 
periods of time spent in making difficult discrimina- 
tions less than equal periods spent in making easy 
discriminations to a greater extent than they do the 
reverse.’’"—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

726. Hecht, S. La base chimique et structurale 
de la vision. (The chemical and structural basis of 
vision.) Paris: Hermann, 1938. Pp. 100. 25 fr. 
—The theories of Schultze, Parinaud, and von Kries 
on duality in the visual function are confirmed by 
recent careful data on the following subjects: 
spectral vision, darkness adaptation, intensity 
discrimination, intermittent stimulation and flicker, 
and visual acuity. The photoreceptor process seems 
to have its origin in photochemical reactions which 
consist of a primary photochemical reaction and a 
secondary obscure one. The author gives a quanti- 
tative explanation of the four modalities of the 
visual act, viz., discrimination of intensity, the 
instantaneous threshold, visual acuity, and flicker. 
Extensive bibliography.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


727. Hecht, S., Peskin, J. C., & Patt, M. In- 
tensity discrimination in the human eye. II. The 
relation between A//J and intensity for different 
parts of the spectrum. J. gen. Physiol., 1938, 22, 
7-20.—By means of a new apparatus, intensity 
discrimination is measured in five portions of the 
spectrum as well as with white light. With red light 
the relation of AZ/I to J is described by a continuous 
curve corresponding to cone function. For orange, 
yellow, green and blue light, as well as for white 
light, the curve shows a break. The rod portion of 
the curve appears in the orange and becomes more 
marked as the blue is approached. The experimental 
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data support the duplicity theory and are in keeping 
with the photochemical theory of intensity discrimi. 
nation.—M/. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital), 


_ 728. Heiser, F. Stimulation of cutaneous senso- 
tions of heat. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 717~ 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


729. Imus, H. A. Visual factors in reading. 
Understanding the Child, 1938, 7, No. 3, 8-10; 15.— 
This is a tentative report of the results of the first 
year’s study by the Dartmouth Eye Institute of the 
100 children in the Norwood (Mass.) school 
project. In general, it is concluded that approxi- 
mately 25% of the children have sufficiently defective 
vision to warrant corrective measures, and that some 
of these children are probably handicapped in schoo! 
and in reading because of ocular defects.—F. 6 


Allen (Brown). 


730. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity. 7. Further synthetic evidence against the 
Alrutz theory. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 411-416.— 
The results of the present experiments with simul- 
taneous warm + cold stimulation, employing tubular 
grills with light and heavy pressure, confirm the 
negative findings previously secured and reported by 
the author with flat bar grills. ‘‘To the objectior 
that these results are meaningless because naive 
individuals have not been properly trained to recog. 
nize ‘heat’ . the following answer is made 
Five clearly-different experiences called ‘heat’ or 
‘hot’ have been described in the literature, four of 
them by trained investigators. We may arbitraril; 
select the experience of Alrutz and label this ‘true 
heat.’ But the common experience ‘hot’ is also of 
interest to general psychology. According to the 
synthetic findings, cold excitation is probably not an 
essential element and the Alrutz theory does not 
apply. Final judgment must await upon more ana- 
lytic evidence.”—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


731. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity. 8. Analytical evidence against the Alrutz 
theory. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 417-422.—Three 
procedures were used to determine whether cold 
excitation is necessary for the common experience 
“hot”: (1) reports of ‘‘hot’’ from cold-adapted and 
normal skin; (2) reports of “hot’’ from mapped cold 
and non-cold-sensitive areas; (3) seriatim stimulation 
of 25 marked spots, alternately with high and low 
temperatures. Results from all three procedures 
were in agreement: “hot’’ is reported whether ‘‘cold” 
is present or not. The evidence does not in any 
way support the Alrutz theory, which states that 
“heat’’ cannot be experienced in regions where cold 
sensitivity is absent—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

732. Jenkins, W. L. Does the Alrutz theory of 
‘heat’ apply to the common experience ‘hot’? /s)- 
chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 717.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

733. Kappauf, W. E. The size of the cat’s pupil 
as a function of stimulus brightness. Psychol. Bull. 
1938, 35, 719.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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734. Kentgens, S.A. Uber den Zusammenhang 
yon Schwangerschaft, Stérung der Dunkeladapta- 
tion und dem Vitamin-A-Gehalt des Blutes. (The 
relations of pregnancy, disturbances of dark adapta- 
tion, and vitamin A content of the blood.) Acta 
ophthal., Kbh., 1938, 16, 332-343.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

735. Keys, N., & Boulware, L. Language acquisi- 
tion by deaf children as related to hearing loss and 
age of onset. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 401-412.— 
Results support the conclusion that there is com- 
paratively slight permanent advantage from hearing 
which is lost much below the age of entrance to 
school. However, the bi-serial correlation between 
residual hearing and gains in total ‘‘visual language 
age” is .72 after correction for attenuation. It is 
concluded that extent of hearing loss is a more valid 
basis for forecasting language acquisition in deaf 
children than any other criterion known to the 
writers.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


736. Kirk, S.A. Behavior problem tendencies in 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1938, 83, 131-137.—112 deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children in grades 1 to 8 were rated on the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior rating schedule. 
The results show that this group presents signifi- 
cantly greater “problem tendencies’’ than normal 
hearing children. The greatest difference was found 
in emotional traits, while the least differences were 
found in intellectual and physical traits. Boys 
present greater problems than girls; there were no 
significant differences between the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing groups.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


737. Kravitz, D. Studies of the visual fields in 
cases of verified tumor of the brain. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1938, 20, 437-470.—Detailed reports with 
visual fields of 23 brain tumor cases, indicating the 
importance of perimetric studies for localization of 
tumors.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


_ 138. Kwiek, M. Uber Lautstirke und Lautheit. 
(The strength and intensity of sounds.) Akust. Z., 
1937, 2, 170-178.— P.. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


739. Maxwell, J. T. Nature and management of 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1938, 
20, 375-383.—Testing phorias amounts to determin- 
ing the tonic innervation in the absence of fusion 
impulses. Orthoptic training usually does not 
change the tonic innervation, but builds up greater 
fusion reserves with which innervational deficiencies 
may be compensated. Appearance of symptoms 
depends not so much on the amount of lateral phoria 


» as on the ratio of the available “fusion reserve’ to 


that required to maintain single vision. Duction 
tests, by which fusion powers are determined, are 
indispensable supplements to phoria tests, and 
indicate the amount of prism to be prescribed if, as 
is usual in hyperphoria, these are to be used.— M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


740. Miles, W. R. The polarity potential of the 
human eye. Science, 1938, 88, 437.—Abstract.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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741. Morgan, C.T. The dark-adaptation curve of 
normal rats and rats deprived of vitamin A. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 718-719.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

742. Ogawa, T. [The phenomenal displacement 
of the path of visual movement. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1938, 13, 307-334.—When a single light-point in 
total darkness moves along a linear path in various 
directions—vertically, upward or downward—its 
apparent movement is uncertain, unstable and 
variable. The upward direction is the most stable 
and the downward the least. Being instructed to 
fixate monocularly either the moving point or some 
other resting one, the observer sometimes saw the 
path curve in the former case and always bend to- 
ward the fixation point in the latter. When the 
head was inclined 45° laterally, several movements 
were seen; in the vertical direction, the upward one 
bent in the same direction as the head, but the 
downward in the opposite direction, and in the 
horizontal one both the rightward and the leftward 
movements curved upward. In other words, ap- 
parent movement in an unnatural position of the 
body seems to be drawn to the direction of the force 
which makes the body recover from its unnatural 
position. English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

743. Ogle, K. N. Induced size effect. I. A new 
phenomenon in binocular space perception as- 
sociated with the relative sizes of the images of the 
twoeyes. Arch. Ophthal., C vicago, 1938, 20, 604-624. 
—When a meridional size lens is placed before one 
eye, the object plane appears to tilt. If the axis of 
the lens is vertical (effect in the horizontal), there 
appears to be a tilt which varies directly with the 
degree of magnification introduced. When the effect 
is in the vertical, there is no known functional basis 
for such an apparent tilt, but actually it occurs, 
although in the opposite direction from that pro- 
duced by the same lens with its axis vertical. This 
“induced effect” appears to reach a maximum with 
a size difference of 6 to 8%, and then to decrease 
slowly. To measure this phenomenon, a simple 
apparatus was designed in which the object plane 
of plate glass (bearing ink-spot patterns) could be 
rotated about a vertical axis until the plane appeared 
to be perpendicular to the line of sight. Data show 
a one-to-one correspondence of geometric and in- 
duced size effect with the lower magnifications, 
and suggest that the phenomenon may depend upon 
some compensating mechanism by which the vertical 
size difference is overcome through an overall 
magnification of the image of the other eye.—M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


744. Rocard, Y. Sur un effet physiologique con- 
cernant l’écoute dans le bruit. (On a physiological 
effect bearing on hearing in the midst of noise.) Rev. 
Acoust., 1938, 7, 37-38.—Studies on the transmission 
of speech in the midst of noise brought out the fact 
that in a rectangular diagram the relationship of 
noise decibels to speech decibels was such that the 
curves of equal clearness were confined to the high 
decibel values.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 
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745. Schréder, P. Sinnestdéuschungen und Hirn- 
lokalisation. (Sensory illusions and brain localiza- 
tion.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 158, 261-264. 
—After a review of the problem and a report of some 
observations, the writer concludes that attempts to 
“explain” illusions and hallucinations in terms of 
cerebral localization have led to a wrong attack upon 
the problem.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


746. Shaad, D. J. Binocular vision and orthoptic 
procedure. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1938, 20, 477- 
501.—A brief but comprehensive review of the 
literature concerning the anatomical and functional 
bases of binocular vision is followed by a discussion of 
recommended orthoptic programs, with definite 
suggestions and details concerning training pro- 
cedures.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


747. Simazu, K. [An experimental study of 
depth perception by means of apparent movement. | 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 335—362.—T wo light lines 
10 or 20 cm. in length and 0.5 cm. wide were pre- 
sented vertically in quick succession in a dark room 
3 meters in front of the observer’s eyes, the 
distance between these two lines being 5 cm. At 
first the time relation as a stimulus condition was 
studied; then (the time relation being kept constant) 
the size, quality, situation, and structure of space 
were varied and the experiments were continued. 
The author concluded that the time relation for 
optical movement consists of a long exposure time 
and a short interval; whenever any movement can 
be seen at all, depth is perceived quite clearly; and 
not only the movement itself but its form is impor- 
tant in the perception of depth. English summary. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


748. Sloan, L. L., & Woods, A. C. Perimetric 
studies in syphilitic optic neuropathies. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1938, 20, 201-253.—This reports 
a study begun in 1931 in which clinical data and 
visual field disturbances were correlated for a large 
group of patients. Field defects were of several 
types—concentric contractions, sector defects, caeco- 
central scotomas, and combinations of these. In 
some cases additional disturbances appeared during 
the period of observation, while in others improve- 
ments could be followed. Alli types of changes are 
generously illustrated. The data show that visual 
field disturbances may antedate loss of acuity and 
apparent atrophy. Field changes in optic neuritis 
may simulate those associated with primary atrophy, 
but tend to disappear almost completely. Since 
homonymous defects, when they occurred, could be 
accounted for on other grounds, it appears that 
syphilitic lesions in the visual pathways are anterior 
to the chiasm.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 


749. Spotnitz, H. Formulas for visual distance 
and size; their relationship to the Nernst-Hill theory 
of nervous excitation. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 
394-402.—"‘Measurements of visual distance are 
found to coincide with the calculated convergence 
point of the two eyes. Visual distance may also be 
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predicted with a fair degree of accuracy by cube root 
equations. Similarly variations of visual size with 
visual distance may be expressed by a cube root 
equation. This finding tends to confirm the sugges. 
tion that cube root relations may represent volume 
effects in terms of the linear activity of the nervous 
system. The equation for the convergence point 
of the two eyes is found to be similar to the Nernst. 
Hill equation for nervous excitation both in the form 
of the equation and in the character of the variables 
It is possible that electrical effects based on the ionic 
activity of the central nervous system may be 
responsible for the perception of visual distance."— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

750. Springer, N. N. A comparative study of the 
intelligence of a group of deaf and hearing children. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1938, 83, 138-152.—The Good. 
enough drawing-of-a-man test was given to 330 dea/ 
and 330 hearing children between the ages of six and 
twelve years. The scores show that hearing children 
are not significantly superior to deaf children when 
measured by this test. Hearing girls received slight) 
higher scores, but the differences were not significant 
The hearing girls were superior to hearing boys 
deaf girls were not superior to deaf boys. There isa 
slight correlation (positive) between IQ and the age 
of onset of deafness. Intelligence among deai 
children is not influenced by the degree of deafness. 
Low negative correlations were found between test 
scores and teachers’ ratings.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

751. Springer, N. N. A comparative study of the 
behavior traits of deaf and hearing children of New 
York City. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1938, 83, 255-273- 
Teachers’ ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
behavior rating schedules were obtained from 37) 
deaf and 415 hearing children of the New York Cit 
schools, between the ages of six and twelve years 
“An item analysis . . . indicated that there wa: 
very little difference between the deaf and hearing 
children. There was a tendency for the deaf children 
to receive slightly better scores than the hearing 
children.”” Both groups fell below the standards 
set by the authors of the tests for children in general 
Significant sex differences appeared in both groups 
—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

752. Springer, N. N. A comparative study of the 
psychoneurotic responses of deaf and hearin 
children. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 459-466.— 
Psychoneurotic responses were measured by the 
Brown personality inventory for children, ané 





intelligence by the Goodenough drawing-of-a-mat 
test. All groups of deaf children gave higher averagt | 
neurotic scores than the groups of hearing childres. | 
Neurotic scores showed no significant relation to the | 
amount of residual hearing or to intelligence. The’ 
between the CA of the deaf children and the neurotit 
score was .270 + .031, and there was a tendency [0 
the girls who became deaf at an older age to have 
higher neurotic scores.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
753. Stromberg, E. L. The relation of laterd 
muscle balance to the convergence and divergent 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


movements of the eyes during reading. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1938, 19, 437-439.—A lack of association 
and a low correlation between the amount of con- 
vergence and phoria are shown. Two alternate 
explanations for ocular convergence during eye 
movement are postulated.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

754, Stiitzner (geb.) Angelbeck, R. Uber das 
Zahlen rhythmischer Folgen von Sinneseindriicken. 
(The counting of rhythmic series of sense impres- 
sions.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1936. Pp. 29.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

755. Tollmien, W. Zum Ubergang von Unter- 
schall- in Uberschallstrémungen. (The transition 
from currents below to those above the audible 
range of sound.) Z. angew. Math. Mech., 1937, 2, 
117-136.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

756. Travers, T. aB. Suppression of vision in 
squint and its association with retinal correspondence 
and amblyopia. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1938, 22, 577-604. 
—In squint, a regional suppression in the deviating 
eye is produced by the act of fixation of the other 
eve. This regional suppression may be described as 
a functional scotoma in the squinting field or an area 
of monocular dominance in the binocular field. 
This suppression in the squinting eye always occurs 
over the area that corresponds in projection to the 
fixing macula. Thus, suppression is over the squint- 
ing macula if retinal correspondence is normal, 
and over an eccentric area if retinal correspondence is 
abnormal. Suppression varies inversely with the 
visual acuity of the suppressed area. The phenome- 
non of confusion is described. Various tests of 
suppression are described. An explanation of the 
depth of suppression in abnormal correspondenc- 
isgiven. In this connection the author develops the 
hypothesis that abnormal correspondence prevente 
the development of amblyopia. Methods of assesss 
ing the grades and state of binocular vision and oJ 
diagnosing abnormal correspondence and measuring 
the angle of anomaly are described. A scheme of the 
development and grades of binocular vision is given. 
—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


757. Tuzuki, A. [On the binaural perception of 
the pathway of sound movements. ] Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 13, 185-212.—In a sound-proof room a 
sounding buzzer was moved by the experimenter 
three meters in front of the blindfolded subject with 
his head fixed; the perceived movement was traced. 
The items requested were the form of movement, 
including its starting point and finish, its resting 
plane, and its size. As for the form of movement, 
three kinds of figure—a circle, triangle, a square, 
and approximations to them, having various starting 
points—were used. In these experiments the path- 
way of sound movement could be perceived; some 
relationship was found between the perception of 
visual and auditory movement; the perception was 
found to be under the control of a certain peculiarity 
of direction characteristic of auditory space; and 
moreover, the special importance of the starting 
point was observed. Concerning the resting plane, 
three main ones were used: a plane parallel with the 
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forehead, a plane parallel with the floor, a plane 
vertical to both, and six intermediate planes. The 
distribution of perceived planes of movement is 
given. The size of angle was also studied, using three 
buzzers in various positions. English summary.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


758. Vikker, J. L. [On the disorders of orienta- 
tion in spatial direction. ] Sovetsk. Psychonevrol., 
1936, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


759. Waetzmann, E. Demonstration von Un- 
terténen. (Demonstration of accessory tones.) 
Akust. Z., 1938, 3, 130-131.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


760. Weinberg, D. Les fonctions auditives en 
orientation et sélection professionnelle. (Auditory 
functions in vocational guidance and selection.) 
Travail hum., 1938, 6, 298-328.—The audiometer 
and sound-proof laboratory are described. Curves 
are presented showing variation of acuity with fre- 
quency of sound wave, with and without distracting 
sounds. There is a brief review of tests for musical 
aptitude. Auditory requirements of a few jobs are 
suggested and occupational aural hazards are listed. 
—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


761. Wykes, U. The control of photo-pigmentary 
responses in eyeless catfish. J. exp. Biol., 1938, 15, 
363-369.—Normally in Ameiurus nebulosus the 
melanophores contract in darkness and expand in 
bright light. Melanophore contraction in darkness, 
however, was obtained neither in areas denervated 
by section of spinal nerves nor in the posterior of the 
body after section of the spinal cord. Moreover, 
contraction similar to that normally produced in 
darkness was obtained by electrical stimulation of 
the cord at extremely low frequencies. Accordingly 
the response is held to be under the contrel of nervous 
reflexes passing through the brain. Persistence of 
the response in pinealectomized animals was ob- 
served and is taken to suggest that photoreceptors 
in the skin or the wall of the diencephalon may be 
sensitive to light. Although continuing after hypo- 
physectomy, melanophore contraction in bright 
light is diminished in degree. The expanding hor- 
mone of the pituitary is accordingly considered 
important in augmenting the nervously controlled 
melanophore response. 16 references.—C. K. True- 


blood (Harvard). 


762. Yagi, B. [The influence of form upon the 
Liebmann effect. Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 
213-235.—In the first series of experimentation, 
where nine different green figures were presented 
singly on a blue ground, beginning with the one in 
the most suitable experimental condition for the 
Liebmann effect and gradually increasing the 
brightness of figure by using a rheostat, it was found 
that colors can be first observed even when no 
segregation occurred in the ground; then they begin to 
segregate just as Wertheimer pointed out, and the 
better the form of a figure is, the easier it segregates. 
In the second series the difficulty for the Liebmann 
effect in the good figure was quantitatively dem- 
onstrated, and in the last series the influence of 
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contour upon the Liebmann effect was studied. 
English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 634, 641, 650, 661, 676, 679, 698, 
763, a. 838, 939, 963, 997, 1019, 1026, 1065, 
1125. 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


763. Baker, L. E. The pupillary response condi- 
tioned to subliminal auditory stimuli. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 3. Pp. 32.—In the basic 
experiment of this study, in which 34 subjects took 
part, a non-conscious response was conditioned 
to a non-conscious stimulus. Pupillary constrictions 
and dilations were conditioned to a_ subliminal 
auditory stimulus administered by an audiometer. 
In all subjects there was “unmistakable evidence of 
conditioning after a single training combination.” 
However, the first observable conditioned response 
differed in amplitude and form from the final re- 
sponse, which appeared after about one or two more 
training combinations. When a supraliminal (con- 
scious) stimulus was used a range of from 28 to 103 
training combinations was required before the first 
sign of conditioning appeared. By using intensities 
of conditioned stimuli in the testing series differing 
from those used in the training series it was found 
that the conditioned pupillary response was specific 
to a high degree. Experimental extinction did not 
occur with the subliminal conditioned stimulus. 
There was little loss when retention was tested after 
periods ranging from 13 to 20 months.— A. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

764. Benton, A. L. A study of the development 
of intelligence in prematurely born children. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 714.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

765. Brown, C. W., & Ghiselli, E. E. Subcortical 
mechanisms in learning. VI. Pattern vision dis- 
crimination. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 287—300.— 
The problem confronting the rats was that of 
discriminating between horizontal and_ vertical 
black and white stripes. 36 animals with subcortical 
lesions of various locations and degrees were trained 
on the problem. Their performance was compared 
with that of 22 normal animals. Rats with lesions 
in the anterior part of the subcortex exhibited 
normal discrimination ability. Animals with thal- 
amic lesions required more than twice the normal 
number of trials and made twice as many errors as 
the controls. Pretectal and optic nerve lesions were 
associated with still greater retardation. The optic 
nerve was the only subcortical structure essential 
to formation of the discrimination. It is suggested 
that retardation associated with thalamic destruc- 
tion “probably results from a reduction of the 
functional mass’’ and that associated with pretectal 
lesions from “reduction of the functional mass, or 
from interference with some primary integrative 
center."’ As far as this type of discrimination is 
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concerned ‘‘the theory of mass action does not apply 
to the nuclei of the anterior subcortex.”  Bibji. 
ography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

766. Brown, R. R. Effect of age on the speed. 
power relationship with reference to tests of intellj- 
gence. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 413-418.—Speeq 
and power tests for non-verbal analogies were 
constructed and applied to a drug addict group 
containing all ages. The young group exceeded the 
old on the speed test, although both groups were 
about equal on the power test. A discussion of the 
need for differentiating speed and power factors in 
intelligence measurements of penitentiary and drug 
addict populations is appended.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


© 767. Buel, J. A criticism of Hull’s goal gradient 
hypothesis. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 395-413-— 
Hull's theory is attacked on the basis of twelve 
objections: (1) in the linear maze it is possible to 
obtain two opposed error gradients, because they 
depend on the direction of the blinds relative to the 
last correct choice direction; (2) when there are 
error gradients, correct choices show no gradient; 
(3) the anticipatory response which establishes the 
gradient is probably significant to the rats’ problem; 
(4) The same relative difficulty of blinds exists for 
unmotivated as for motivated rats; (5) in spatial 
mazes, blind difficulty gradients are mostly set up 
in the very first maze trial; (6) many factors causing 
errors are unrelated to the goal; (7) changes in 
location of food and addition of blinds do not disturb 
the blind difficulty gradients; (8) the fifth point is 
not confined to animal learning or specific mazes; (9 
the goal gradient mechanism should not operate in 
latent learning; (10) the possibility of multiple 
gradients would refute the importance of any one, 
like that toward the goal; (11) also, the possibility 
of multiple learning problems within a given maze 
casts doubt on any one mechanism; (12) the hypo 
thesis type of learning has no gradients at all.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

768. Bunch, M. E. The measurement of re- 
miniscence. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 525-531— 
The usual method employed for measuring the 
amount of reminiscence (i.e. the amount of improve: 
ment in the recall of partially learned material alter 
an interval without practice) is faulty because '! 
disregards the practice gain obtained in the im- 
mediate recall test. An experiment of the authors 
shows that a second immediate recall test gives 
higher retention score than the first immediate recall 
test, even though no time interval has intervened 
Therefore, part of the gain usually attributed t 
reminiscence is really practice gain. An improvee 
method of measuring reminiscence is suggested, 
based on the group control method used in studies 
of the relative economy of distributed vs. masseé 
practice; viz., the experimental group could 
given, say, ten practice trials at the time of origin@! 
learning and then an eleventh trial after a specie 
interval, whereas the control group could be give! 
eleven trials in the original learning. Then the two 
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eroups could be compared as to performance on the 
eleventh trial, and any superiority of the experi- 
mental group could be attributed to reminiscence.— 
4. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

769. Carr, H. A., & Kingsbury, F.A. The concept 
of ability. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 354-377.— 
This concept promises to become one of the major 
categories of psychology. There are as many 
abilities as there are acts performed. The concept 
has a threefold reference: to the observed act, to the 
potentiality for future action, and to the reactive 
nature of the individual. Every ability is capable 
of quantitative measurement by efficiency scores, 
but efficiency is influenced by other things than 
ability, such as objective conditions, motivation, 
etc. Abilities must be measured in terms of con- 
stitutional differences between individuals when 
other factors are ruled out, methods for which are 
suggested. Abilities depend on relatively enduring 
organic conditions, but the amount may vary during 
life. Abilities are unitary as to end but highly 
complex as to structural basis. All involve the 
whole organism and hence are intercorrelated. They 
Learning 
is a distinct sort of ability in being developmental. 
1Q is a measure of individual differences in rate of 
incidental learning over a period of years, pre- 
sumably based on innate factors. It is highly general 
and correlated with performance abilities as well as 
learning. Aptitude is a concept referring to initial 
Most textbooks 
limit their discussion of abilities to applied psy- 


© chology. —A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


170. Cason, H. Dr. Britt on the concepts of 
learning, retention, and reproduction. Psychol. Rev., 
1938, 45, 441-443.—A reply to the article by S. H. 
Britt, entitled “The learning-remembering process 


§ (a reply to Prof. Cason),” which appeared in this 
journal, 1937, 44, 462-469, and which was itself a 
® criticism of Cason’s article ‘“The concepts of learning 
§ and memory,” this journal, 1937, 44, 54-61.—A. G. 


® Bills (Cincinnati). 


eas 


771. Chase, W. P. A study of the variable and 
stereotyped behavior of the monkey in a problem 
situation. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 706.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


772. Child, I. L. An experimental investigation 


» of “taboo” formation in a group of monkeys. Psy- 


chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 705.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 


Missouri). 
173. Crawford, M. P. Co-operative solution by 
chimpanzees of a problem requiring serial responses 


to color cues. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 705.—Ab- 
stract.— A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


74. Doré, L. R., & Hilgard, E. R. Spaced 
practice as a test of Snoddy’s two processes in mental 
growth. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 359-374.—The 


pPresent experiment was designed to test a theorem 


based on Snoddy’s characterizations of primary and 
Secondary growth. The theorem predicted that early 
spacing and later massing of practice should be more 
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advantageous for learning than early massing and 
later spacing. The learning task used for study was 
the visual-manual co-ordination of the Koerth 
pursuit rotor. Two groups of 25 subjects scored 
alike on three initial trials each of one minute 
duration under comparable circumstances. Group 
E practiced subsequently at intervals decreasing 
from 11 minutes to 1 minute, while for Group F 
the intervals increased from 1 minute to 11 minutes. 
Each group practiced a total of 14 trials within the 
43 minutes of the practice period. With an equal 
number of trials, covering an equal total time, 
Group F scored higher than Group E, contradicting 
the theorem based on Snoddy by showing massing 
to be more disadvantageous late in practice than 
early in practice. A re-examination of Snoddy’'s 
data showed it to be in agreement with the authors’, 
and not coherent with his characterizations of 
primary and secondary growth. An alternative 
classification of all the evidence is presented.—H. 
W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


775. Ellison, D. G. Quantitative studies of the 
interaction of simple habits. I. Recovery from 
specific and generalized effects of extinction. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 339-358.—200 white rats 
were given 30 food-rewarded training trials on a 
horizontal-bar-pressing habit and 30 on a vertical- 
bar habit. Half of the animals were later allowed to 
perform the H-bar habit unrewarded until they 
reached a criterion of no response in a period of 5 
minutes. Recovery of the H-bar habit was measured 
by a second extinction test made 5.5, 25, 65 or 185 
minutes after the last response, a separate group of 
25 animals being used for each interval. With the 
remaining 100 animals, following extinction of the 
V-bar habit, the recovery of the H-bar habit was 
measured (recovery from the generalized effects of 
extinction). Measured by number of responses and 
time to reach the 5-minute criterion, recovery from 
the specific effects of extinction was negatively 
accelerated, showing 50% and 75% recovery re- 
spectively in 185 minutes. Curves of recovery from 
generalized effects were approximately parallel to the 
curves of recovery from specific effects of extinction, 
but showed 85% and 100% recovery in terms of 
number of responses and time measures respectively. 
Measured by mean rate of response, there was no 
recovery in the ordinary meaning of the term.— 


H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


776. Freeman, G. L. Animal learning. (Film.) 
Chicago: College Film Center, 59 East Van Buren 
St., 1938. 350 ft., 16 mm. (silent)—Experimental 
demonstration of the progress of rat learning on a 
‘“‘U"’ maze, arranged so that the curve of learning may 
be plotted. Other types of rat learning, including 
conditioned responses and puzzle box behavior, are 
also shown.—I. Holmberg (Northwestern). 


777. Freeman, G. L. Measurement of intelli- 
gence. (Film.) Chicago: College Film Center, 59 
East Van Buren St., 1938. 550 ft., 16 mm. (sound). 
—Shows the complete administration of the short 
form of the New Stanford-Binet tests to a 13-year- 
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old boy, including the technique of determining the 
IQ. Also indicates the character of tests at lower 
year levels.—J. Holmberg (Northwestern). 


778. Gates, L. W. The genetic development of 
rational learning in children. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 713.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


779. Ghiselli, E. E., & Brown, C. W. Subcortical 
mechanisms in learning. V. Inclined plane dis- 
crimination. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 271-285. 
—41 rats with subcortical lesions varying in size and 
locus and 23 normal controls were trained, in a 
multiple-unit apparatus of high reliability, to 
discriminate a 20° from a 10° inclination. The 
animals were run in darkness. Analysis of the data 
indicates that several subcortical structures are not 
involved in this type of discrimination. Tentatively 
the authors conclude that the medial lemniscus is 
required in learning the discrimination, that the 
ventral nucleus pars externa plays a significant role, 
that the globus pallidus of the corpus striatum 
probably has an accessory function, and that the 
lateral nucleus pars posterior and the medio-ventral 
nucleus are of doubtful functional significance. 
Their findings are ‘‘in agreement with the conclusions 
of the neurologist relative to the function of these 
regions in the utilization of kinesthetic cues.” 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


780. Ghiselli, E. E., & Brown, C. W. Subcortical 
mechanisms in learning. VII. The effect of cerebral 
injury upon the relative distribution of errors in a 
spatial maze. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 301-309. 
—An 18-unit multiple-T maze was learned by 23 
normal rats subjected to a sham operation, by 61 
rats with subcortical lesions, and by 43 rats with 
cortical lesions. Lesions were bilaterally symmetrical 
and differed in locus from one animal to another. 
The cortical lesions involved approximately one 
third of the cortex. The aim of the investigation 
was to determine the relative difficulty of the vari- 
ous maze units for normal animals, and then to 
ascertain whether retardation following lesions 
would indicate a comparable order of difficulty for 
the units. Cortical led to greater retardation than 
subcortical lesions. The order of difficulty of the 
various units was similar for both operated groups, 
but the operated animals found the difficult units 
proportionately easier and the easy units pro- 
portionately more difficult relative to the order of 
difficulty for normal animals. Certain possible 
criticisms of the validity of this finding are answered. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

781. Griffiths, M.M. Part and whole methods of 
presentation. (Aust. Coun. educ. Res. Ser., No. 52.) 
Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 92. 
4s.—Experiments were conducted upon school boys, 
aged about 14 years, to determine whether learning 
is more efficient when a general view of the whole 
field is presented first and details attended to later 
or when details are learned first and then the whole 
pieced together. Three tests (Red Indian, loga- 
rithms, and French vocabulary) were used. Each 
was presented by ‘“‘part’’ or “whole’’ method to 
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groups of 40 S’s each, matched for age and jin. 
telligence. The results favor the ‘‘whole”’ method ip 
the Red Indian and logarithm tests, but the “part” 
method in the vocabulary test. The author cop. 
cludes: ‘‘(1) Where material is difficult it is more 
easily learnt by being presented as a ‘Whole’ first. 
and then in steps. (2) Where material is simple o, 
where there is no inherent connection between jts 
parts, the ‘Part’ method . . . is quite as effective. 
. . « (3) The presentation of the ‘Whole’ must not be 
complicated by too much detail."” Appendices 
present in full the tests used.—G. R. Thornton 
(Nebraska). 

782. Gulliksen, H., & Wolfie, D. L. A theory of 
learning and transfer: I. Psychometrika, 1938, 3, 
127-—149.—A rational theory of discrimination learn. 
ing is developed for the special case in which the 
subject must discriminate between two stimuli 
which differ with respect to one variable such a 
size or brightness. It is shown that the previous 
equations developed by Gulliksen and Thurstone are 
special cases of the present one. It is predicted that 
the ultimate level of accuracy of the discrimination 
is inversely related to the difference, as determined 
psychophysically, between the two stimuli. Other 
implications of the theory for experimental work are 
presented.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


783. Hediger, H. Ergebnisse tierpsychologischer 
Forschung im Zirkus. (Findings of animal psy- 
chology in the circus.) Naturwtssenschaften, 1938 
26, 242-—252.—The comprehension and execution ol 
training feats occurs in animals through learning to 
heed the emotionally toned signals of the tamer 
Circus training involves the intellectual sphere of the 
animal psyche less than the affective sphere. The 
indispensable basis of the achievement of training is 
the unique and intimate human-animal rapport in 
its complete reciprocity. Not only does the animal 
enter more and more into the realm of human ex 
pressive manifestations, but the animal tamer als 
comes to understand and to validate progressive): 
for training purposes finer and finer shadings 0 
animal expression. Herein lies the antithesis to the 
treatment of animals in the laboratory durin 
experiments, where every possible human-animal 
rapport is excluded—although this never full 
succeeds.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


784. Higginson, G. D. Some evidence agains 
the common notion of chance (random) behavi0! 
in human maze learning. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 3, 
715-716.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


785. Hilgard, E. R. An algebraic analysis 0 
conditioned discrimination in man. Psychol. Re 
1938, 45, 472-496.—Data from conditioned dis 
crimination experiments complicated by voluntat) 
support and antagonism were treated algebraically" 
order to arrive at quantitative values of the tet 
dencies inferred to be affecting response (eight " 
number). Of these four were conditioned tendencies 
the positive tendency due to reinforcement of t 
positive stimulus, its generalization to the negati't 
stimulus, the negative tendency due to non-rell 
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forcement of the negative stimulus, and its generaliza- 
tion reducing responses to the positive stimulus; and 
four were voluntary tendencies, positive and negative 
depending on instructions, and their generalizations 
to the other stimulus. By making assumptions 
regarding the scaling of values, algebraic summation, 
and generalization, it was possible to arrange 11 
equations expressing the interrelationships of the 
variables in experiments conducted with six groups 
under different instructions. Six conclusions are 
stated as arising out of the quantitative values as 
determined. Limitations of the procedure are 
discussed, and aids to overcoming the limitations 
are indicated: improvement of data, refinement of 
assumptions, and re-examination of inferred ten- 
dencies. The deductive fertility of the algebraic 
method is also examined. The desirability of 
“miniature systems’ which are both rational and 
quantitative is indicated.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


786. Kellogg, W. N. Retention of conditioned 
responses following the conditioning of conflicting 
or mutually inhibitory movements. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 706.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


787. Mann, C. W. Effect of introduction of an 
inappropriate reward at different stages in maze 
learning. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 255-—260.— 
The inappropriate reward was quinine water 
substituted for tap water. Two groups of rats were 
used. One group had already mastered the maze 
when the substitution was made. The other was 
rewarded with quinine water from the ninth to the 
final trial. With both groups the same result was 
obtained, namely, an increase in time and error 
scores. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


788. Moore, R. C., & Cameron, D. E. The effect 
of small doses of adrenalin on certain of the higher 
mental functions. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 718.— 
Abstract—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


789. Moriya, M. [An observation of problem- 
solving behavior in preschool children. II. Ap- 
plication of the principle of a lever, continued. ] Jap. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 147-160.—The subjects 
were required to lift one of five strings fastened to a 
lever at definite distances from each other; at the 
two ends of the lever several different weights were 
hung, and it was required that the lever remain 
horizontal. The purpose was to determine whether 
they were able to behavé with insight. It was 
concluded that insight behavior is not yet present in 
these preschool children.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


790. Nissen, H. W., Riesen, A. H., & Nowlis, V. 
Delayed response and discrimination learning by 


M chimpanzees. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 361-386. 


—The apparatus allowed for presentation of two 
stimuli under comparable conditions for discrimina- 
tion and delayed-reaction tests. It also provided for 
alterations in the spatial relations of pairs of stimuli 
used in delayed reaction. A series of experiments 
involving either two or three chimpanzees concerned 
the following: Successive reversals of a black-white 
discrimination, delayed response with and without 
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spatial cues, development of symbolic responses for 
black and white, and polarization of the association 
between the external stimulus and its symbolic 
representation. The results of these experiments 
suggest that ‘“‘delayed response requires an available 
symbolic mechanism and that in chimpanzees (and 
probably in many other animals) such a mechanism 
for spatial cues is highly developed, but is either 
absent or poorly developed for visual stimuli until 
acquired or brought to expression by training.” 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


791. Obonai, T. [Contributions to the study of 
psycho-physical induction. XIV. Some experiments 
on induced reproduction. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 
13, 363-—377.—Here the induced reproduction means 
a reproduction caused by a remote association. 
Ebbinghaus has shown already that, in learning a 
series of syllables, associations are found not only 
between immediately adjacent items but between 
remote ones. Instead of Ebbinghaus’ saving method 
the author used the recall method, and associative 
processes were investigated through 11 experiments 
of 4 kinds, with degrees of complexity ranging from 
a simple process such as an associative response to a 
single digit to more complex activities such as the 
construction of nonsense syllables, free association 
tests by the Kent-Rosanoff technique, etc. All 
phenomena here seen can be deduced from the 
principle of induced reproduction discovered in 
simple associative experiments. English summary. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


792. Porter, J. M., Jr. Extinction of an acquired 
response as a function of the interval between 
successive non-rewarded trials. J. comp. Psychol., 
1938, 26, 261-270.—The measure of extinction was a 
decrement in the speed with which the animal trav- 
ersed a Hull speed-gradient runway. 18 white rats 
were run in the apparatus with a food reward until 
their speed failed to increase. Food was then with- 
drawn. The data indicate that the rate at which a 
speed decrement develops and the time spent in suc- 
cessive sections of the runway are independent of the 
length of the interval between non-rewarded runs. 
Three intervals were involved, viz., the time required 
for replacement of the rat in the entrance, five min- 
utes, and ten minutes. As the duration of the interval 
increased the number of sections of the runway 
traversed tended to decrease. The present data are 
in general agreement with those obtained by the 
investigator in a previous study which concerned 
extinction of conditioned eyelid responses as a func- 
tion of the intervals between successive non-rein- 
forced stimulations. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


793. Porter, J. M., Jr. Backward conditioning of 
the eyelid response. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 403- 
410.—‘‘Backward conditioned eyelid responses were 
not secured after sixty-five paired presentations of 
air (the unconditioned stimulus) and light (the 
conditioned stimulus). The paired stimulation did 
not result in the sensitization of the primary response 
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to the conditioned stimulus.”—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


794. Porter, J. M., Jr. The modification of 
conditioned eyelid responses by successive series of 
non-reinforced elicitations. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 
19, 307-323.—Conditioned eyelid responses were 
established in 15 male subjects. 75 training trials 
were required, 50 at the first session and 25 at the 
second. Extinction was carried out at the second 
session, and the response was extinguished twice 
more, 24 and 48 hours after the second session. In 
successive extinction series, the number of non- 
reinforced trials necessary to extinguish decreased, 
especially between the second and third sessions. 
Latency increased in the second session, but de- 
creased in the third and fourth sessions. Decrease 
in amplitude of response accompanied continued 
non-reinforced elicitations of the response. Duration 
of the response showed a decrement through the 
extinction series. Some recovery in latency, ampli- 
tude, and duration of the response was noted in the 
first trials of a session as compared with the last 
trials of the preceding extinction session. In 4 
subjects extinction was not secured in the first 
extinction session, and in the case of only one of these 
subjects was extinction secured in subsequent ex- 
tinction sessions.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


795. Pratt, J.G. Studies in equivalent stimuli in 
hooded rats. I. Effect of brightness of the back- 
ground upon brightness preferences resulting from 
acquired size preference. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 
26, 311-329.—Rats in which equality of response to 
white and gray cans had been developed were trained 
to select the larger (taller) of two gray cans presented 
one near each end of the crosspiece of a T. They 
were then confronted with cans of equal size but of 
different brightness. Some of them now evidenced 
a brightness preference. In each of the tests this 
preference was apparently for the can which offered 
the greater brightness contrast with the background. 
When the background was gray, for example, the 
white of a gray-white pair and the black of a black- 
gray pair were selected. Other tests of a similar 
nature yielded results in accordance with this 
principle.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


796. Razran,G.H.S. Transposition of relational 
responses and generalization of conditioned re- 
sponses. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 532-536.—A 
criticism of the theory of K. W. Spence, that the 
transposition—or failure of transposition—of rela- 
tive responses to stimuli within some one continuum 
depends upon the generalization of conditioned 
responses within that continuum. Four objections 
are raised: (1) The tendency toward wider generaliza- 
tion is only a passing phenomenon in conditioning, 
characterizing its initial stage, a stage that could 
hardly be called true conditioning and should prop- 
erly be designated as “conditioned sensitization.” 
If anything, the relation between generalization and 
transposition is of an inverse nature. (2) Spence’s 
hypothesis that the range of generalization is less 
with stimuli of smaller magnitude is contrary to 
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results of previous experiments (Russian laboratorie; 
and Hovland) in which the weaker stimuli have 
always yielded the wider generalizations. His maip 
curve of generalization can also claim little experi. 
mental support. (3) In studies on relational and 
pattern conditioning, responsiveness to the relations 
or the patterns becomes gradually independent of 
reactions to individual components. An animal’; 
responses to ratios and patterns are not a matter of 
mere summation. (4) Spence puts forward as 
special asset of his theory its ‘capacity to generate 
logical implications that can be experimentally 
tested.”” Razran believes that this advantage is not 
limited to studies of the conditioning type.—A. (. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 


797. Reed, H.B. Meaning as a factor in learning, 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 419-430.—This is a selec. 
tive review of the experiments on the effect of mean. 
ing on learning and retention. It is concluded that 
“the principles of contiguity, practice, the condi- 
tioned reflex, and the law of effect have receded from 
the foreground (as a result of studies of meaning asa 
factor in learning) ; and in their place have come such 
terms as insight, understanding, intelligence, or. 
ganization, pattern, and the like. When (hese 
terms) are more precisely defined they will lead us 
to not only a truer understanding of the learning 
process, but also to more practical results.’’—A. W 
Melton (Missouri). 


798. Roberts, J. A. F., Norman, R. M., & Griffiths, 
R. Studies on a child population. IV. The form of 
the lower end of the frequency distribution of 
Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients and the fall of 
low intelligence quotients with advancing age. An 
Eugen., Camb., 1938, 8, 319-336.—772 cases, ap- 
proximately the lowest quarter on the advanced 
Otis scale of a complete sample of 3361 schoo 
children selected only as to age and geographical 
area, were retested with the Stanford-Binet. The 
frequency distribution of Binet IQ’s was norma 
down to about —3.5 sigma, or 0.02%, corresponding 
to an IQ of 45. Below this point there was a highly 
significant excess of very low values. The propor 
tions of feeble-minded, imbeciles and idiots were 0! 
the same order of magnitude as those found by Lewis 
in urban areas. Clear evidence was found that very 
low Stanford-Binet 1Q’s tend to fall with increasing 
chronological age, the average amount being abou! 
2.4 points a year between the ages of 10 and 14- 
J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


799. Ryans, D. G. The concept of intelligence. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 449-458.—The changing 
conception of intelligence from 1890 to date is traced 
It is concluded that “the emphasis upon group 
factors as the components of ‘intelligence’ may 
regarded, it seems, essentially as an intermediatt 
position between the extremes suggested at the be 
ginning of the century by Spearman and Thorndikt 
and defended by them respectively throughout tht 
years. (The emphasis upon group factors) is the 
most significant development of the present period. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


300. Sibano, M. [Concept formation as produc- 
tive thinking. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 389-400. 
—According to Willwoll’s method, a couple of words 
were given as a stimulus for a short time to make the 
subjects form a superordinate concept common to 
these two words; they were also asked to report their 
experiences during the process of concept formation. 
From the data the author selected adequacy of 
stimulus words, ground and figure of thinking, 
images of things and words, emotion and will, etc., 
as the inevitable factors in concept formation. 
English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

801. Snoddy, G.S. Aréply to Doré and Hilgard. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 375-383.—In a previous 
study (J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 359-374) Doré and 
Hilgard propose a theorem which is presumed to 
have the power of testing the author’s principle of 
two processes in mental growth. In the present 
paper Doré and Hilgard are criticized for regarding 
their formulation as an axiom which is to be ac- 
cepted as self-evident rather than a theorem—that 
is, aS a proposition to be proven. The author 
contends that the utility of the theorem for the 
purpose intended is far from self-evident and by 
analysis shows that it contains a defect which 
completely destroys its value—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

802. Sonohara, T. Pavlov no jéken hansha 
gakusetsu oyobi sono gydseki. (Pavlov’s condi- 


tioned reflex theory and its contributions.) Jap. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 195—210.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


803. Spelt, D. K. Conditioned responses in the 
human fetus in utero. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
712-713.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


804. Tachibana, K. [Some considerations on 
insight.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 464-470.— 
Pointing out the oriental nature of insight, the 
author first arranged many Japanese terms equiv- 
alent to insight, and then to make its psychological 
meaning clear, he carried on a historical study going 
through Erismann, Hartmann, Kohler, Yerkes, 
Bingham, Tolman, Boring, Biihler, Duncker, Alpert, 
Koffka and Lewin. English summary.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

805. Takemasa, T., & Hashimoto, S. [An 
experimental study on the theory of proactive and 
retroactive inhibition, with a note on the accelerative 
processes. | Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 378-388.— 
The authors pointed out the three prevailing theories 
of preservation, transfer, and trace-field, each pur- 
porting to explain inhibition in memory, and they 
studied these theories experimentally. They con- 
cluded that the trace-field theory is the most 
pertinent, adding that even such phenomena as 
acceleration and inhibition are found to occur in the 


tests under the same situation. English summary.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

806. Travis, R. C. Comparison of the influence 
of monetary reward and electric shocks on learning 
in eye-hand coordination. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 
23, 423-427.—In this study the learning task was to 
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hold a flexible stylus on an insulated moving target 
which oscillated in front of the standing subject at 
the rate of one comp’ete oscillation per second. 
Analysis of the results from control and experi- 
mental groups shows “‘that electric shocks and mone- 
tary rewards of the character that were employed 
have some effect on learning in eye-hand coordina- 
tion either as a slight disruption or a slight reénforce- 
ment. The general form of the learning curve, how- 
ever, seems to remain about the same regardless of 
the shocks or the rewards."—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

807. Vanderplank, F.L. Sex hormones and their 
effect upon conditioned responses in the rudd” 
(Leuciscus leuciscus). J. exp. Biol., 1938, 15, 385— 
393.—The experiments here reported were con- 
cerned with the effects of injected sex hormones upon 
the swimming movements, previously conditioned 
artificially to a light stimulus, of males and females 
of the fish Leuciscus leuciscus. Oestrone inhibited 
the conditioned response. Prolan and progestrone 
had no effect, although several injections of prolan 
were apt to cause inhibition from natural causes, 
such as maturation of ova in oviducts. Progestrone, 
although foreign to the Pisces, and fatal within a 
few hours to individuals injected with it, terminated 
the inhibition brought about by previous injections 
of oestrone. Death caused by injections of proges- 
trone could be prevented by injection of oestrone. 
No sex differences in the effects of the hormones 
were observed. 10 references—C. K. Trueblood 
(Harvard). 


808. Vickery, K., & Brooks, L. M. Time-spaced 
reporting of a “crime’’ witnessed by college girls. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 29, 371-382.—A pre- 
arranged ‘‘disturbance’’ which took place on the 
rostrum of a lecture auditorium before a class of 
sophomore girl students was reported upon later 
by the students. The ‘“‘testimony’’ showed great 
discrepancies with the actual event concerning even 
such objective items as weight, stature, age, eye 
color, date, duration of the ‘‘disturbance,’’ etc.— 
L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 


809. Wellman, B.L., & Skeels, H.M. Decreases 
in IQ of children under an unfavorable environment. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 715.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 


810. Wickens, D. D. Voluntary and involuntary 
finger conditioning. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 716.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

[See also abstracts 704, 715, 721, 750, 752, 908, 

1016, 1020, 1106. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


811. Abbe, M. [The visual movements induced 
by a circular movement.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 
1937, 4, 113-119—On the basis of visual move- 
ments induced by a circular movement the author 
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claims that the distributions and the loci of the 
phenomenal movements were so determined that the 
dynamic equilibrium was established as a whole.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

812. Amsler, C. Einfluss von Jahreszeit und 
Ernahrung auf Morphingewéhnung und -entwéhn- 
ung. (Influence of time of year and nutrition upon 
the forming and breaking of the morphine habit.) 
Wien. klin. Wschr., 1937, 50, 1175-1176.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

813. Anderson, E. E. The effect of sexual re- 
ceptivity upon emotional behavior (timidity) in the 
female rat. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 703.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


814. Anderson, S. F. The relation between the 
weight of the endocrine glands and measures of 
sexual, emotional, and exploratory behavior in the 
male albino rat. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 702-703.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


815. Asher, L. Nervous system and internal 
secretion. Ohio J. Sci., 1937, 37, 349-354.—The 
secretion of the thyroid gland has been known for 
many years to have an effect on the nervous system. 
Methods of quantitatively estimating this influence 
have only recently been developed. The effect of 
thyroid on the respiratory center can be quantita- 
tively measured, also the effect of light on the pupils 
in an animal receiving thyroid as compared to a 
normal animal. The nervous regulation of thyroid 
secretion can also be quantitatively measured. The 
nervous regulation of the pituitary by pathways from 
the hypothalamus is mentioned briefly. The 
antagonistic action of the spleen and thyroid on the 
respiratory center is commented on.—C. P. Fitz- 
patrick (Butler Hospital). 


816. Beach, F.A., Jr. Techniques useful in study- 
ing the sex behavior of the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 
1938, 26, 355—359.—Three techniques are described: 
(1) reversal of the diurnal rhythm by subjecting the 
colony to darkness in the daytime, thus allowing 
experimentation on sex to be carried out during the 
day; (2) prevention of pregnancy by tying off the 
upper tip of each uterine horn; (3) use of a circular 
cage for observation, which prevents the female 
from crouching in corners when resistant to the 
copulatory advances of the male—WN. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


817. Becker, P.E. Zur Erbbiologie der Speiseab- 
neigungen. (Genetics of food aversions.) Arch. 
Rass.- u. GesBiol., 1938, 32, 223-237.—Food aver- 
sions, e.g. for the ‘skin’ forming on boiled milk, are 
based essentially on heredity, not on environmental 
factors.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

818. Benzinger, T. Untersuchungen itiber die 
Atmung und den Gasstoffwechsel, insbesondere bei 
Sauerstoffmangel und Unterdruck, mit fortlaufend 
unmittelbar aufzeichnenden Methoden. (Investiga- 
tions on breathing and gas exchange, especially in 
oxygen deficiency and low pressure, with continuous 
direct recording.) Ergebn. Physiol., 1938, 40, 1-52. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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819. Bonvaliet, M., & Minz, B. Sur un cas 
particulier de dynamogénie observé sur le réflexe 
linguo-maxillaire. (On a peculiar case of dynamo. 
genesis observed in the linguo-maxillary reflex) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 705-709.—When 
the sensory fibers of the linguo-maxillary reflex arc 
are subjected to a series of rhythmical stimuli (a 
intervals of 6 to 1/6 sec.) under a constant, sublimina| 
voltage, a peculiar dynamogenic condition is found. 
This condition is characterized by an absence of 
progressivity in the height of the shock, by the very 
small number of frequencies observed, and by its 
relative independence of reflexogenic voltage. —<¢. 
Goldman (Sorbonne). 


820. Bourguignon, G., & Lefebvre, J. Essais 
d’excitation itérative du systéme vestibulaire de 
homme normal. (Attempts at repetitive excitation 
of the vestibular system in normal persons.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 627-629.—Stimulated 
by the work of Marinesco and Kreindler, the authors 
endeavored to find out whether this system behaves 
as an iterative system. They found that the vestib- 
ular chronaxies, when measured by the iterative 
method, give erroneous results, as it is impossible 
to determine the rheobase and consequently the size 
of the chronaxy.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


821. Bourguignon, G., & Théodoresco, D. Chron- 
axies normales du sphincter anal externe chez 
"homme et chez la femme. (Normal chronaxies of 
the external anal sphincter in men and in women.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 629-631.—The 
external anal sphincter seems to be composed of 
three classes of fibers of different rapidity in both 
men and women, with a distribution of average 
chronaxies. There was little difference between the 
two sexes, although in general the chronaxies were 
slightly larger in women.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


822. Bozler, E. Electric stimulation and conduc- 
tion of excitation in smooth muscle. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 122, 614-623.—The response of 
uterus and ureter to electric stimulation was studied 
in guinea pigs, rabbits, and cats. Evidence is ad- 
vanced that conduction is not due to a nerve plexus, 
but that it occurs from muscle cell to muscle cell. 
The rheobase is of the same order of magnitude as 
for muscles of long fibers. The difference of con- 
duction velocity between fastest and slowest nerve 
fibers is greater than between the slowest nerve 
fibers and some smooth muscle. It is therefore 
suggested that ‘‘the differences between these tissues 
so far as excitatory processes are concerned are 
purely quantitative.”’—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


823. Brown, G. L., & Harvey, A. M. Reactions 
of avian muscle to acetylcholine and eserine. /. 
Physiol., 1938, 94, 101-117.—Acetylcholine evokes 4 
double response in avian muscle consisting of a quick 
initial response followed by a contracture. The 
quick response is associated with a burst of action 
potentials which cease at the onset of the contrac 
ture, during which there are no action potentials. 
The sensitivity of denervated muscle to acetyl 
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choline is ten times that of normal muscle. Eserine 
increases the quick response and prolongs the 
contracture —M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospi- 


tal). 

824. Campbell, M. The experimental analysis of 
general motor ability. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 
401-416.—Intercorrelations among the four motor 
performances studied tended to increase in size and 
also to become more nearly equal with increasing 
amounts of practice. The particular pattern of 
stimuli used was not an essential factor in the high 
correlations. Changes in either pattern of stimula- 
tion or in sense modality (auditory to visual) have 
about the same effects on the correlations between 
performances. Both changes are interpreted as 
requiring of the subject that he translate the stimu- 
lating situation which is perceived in one frame of 
reference into the different frame of reference of the 
response situation. Cognitive requirements of 
performances are important in determining the 
degree of relationship between them. A requirement 
of accuracy will change the correlation between 
performances only if this requirement handicaps one 
performance more than it does another.—C. N. Cofer 
Brown). 


825. Cornsweet, A. C. Recovery sequence after 
anesthetization. I. Ethyl ether. J. comp. Psychol., 
1938, 26, 209-216.—The recovery of adult rats from 
small doses of ethyl ether exhibited a cephalocaudal 
sequence.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


826. Crutchfield, R. S. Factors determining the 
generation of behavior potential in the rat. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 704.—Abstract—A. W. Melton 
\ Missouri). 


827. Cuatrecasas, J., Ocafia, T., & Vita, N. A. 
Contribucién clinica a la influencia del diencéfalo 
sobre el trofismo sexual. (Clinical contribution to 
the study of the influence of the diencephalon on 
sexual development.) Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1938, 2, 
5-22.—Several case studies are presented in detail 
which tend to show that strength of sexual drive is 
related to the physiological development of the 
genitals. It seems probable that sexual development 
may be regulated by the action of centers in the 
diencephalon.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


828. Delgado, H. Psicologia general y psico- 
patologia de las tendencias instinctivas. (General 
psychology and psychopathology of the instinctive 
tendencies.) Rev. Neuro-Psiqutat., 1938, 1, 255-353. 
—Instinct is defined as spontaneous mental activity 
resulting in goal behavior without the prerequisite 
ol experience or the concomitant of consciousness. 
lhe instincts are grouped into 10 classes. Pro- 
pensities toward abnormal behavior such as suicide, 
automutilation, sexual abnormalities, etc., are treated 
as special cases of instinctive behavior, and illustra- 
tive case studies are reported. A bibliography of 40 
titles is appended.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


829. Derwort, A. Untersuchungen iiber den 
Zeitablauf figurierter Bewegungen beim Menschen. 
(The time course for figure movements in man.) 
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Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 240, 661-675.—A 
study of the effect of varying the speed with which 
various figures are drawn. A close relationship 
exists between time elapsed and spatial configuration. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


830. Dienst, C., & Winter, B. Schlaf, Blutzucker 
und Sadure-Basenhaushalt. (Sleep, blood sugar, and 
acid-base balance.) Z. klin. Med., 1937, 133, 91-104. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

831. Eichler, O. Kaffee und Koffein. (Coffee 
and caffein.) Berlin: Springer, 1938. Pp. 160. 
RM. 8.70.—The author presents the results of 
personal research and attempts a summary of all the 
available literature pertaining to the physiological, 
pharmacological and psychological effects of coffee 
and caffein. He considers, e.g., the chemical nature 
of coffee, its effect upon the central nervous system, 
upon muscle and work, upon the circulatory system, 
the excretory system, the rate of metabolic exchange, 
the sexual organs and reproduction, etc.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Vermont). 


832. Freeman, G. L. The human mechanism. 
(Film.) Chicago: College Film Center, 59 East Van 
Buren St., 1938. 3 reels, 16 mm. (silent).—(1) 
Levels of response adjustment: Shows the parts of 
the gross division of response apparatus—receptors, 
adjustors, effectors. Animated diagrams indicate 
the nature of neurone action, the loop-line plan of 
central conduction, localization of brain function, 
etc. Animal extirpation experiments show how 
functions are studied. (2) Reflex responses: Ex- 
perimental demonstration of the effects of stimulus 
intensity and of concurrent stimulation on latency of 
the knee jerk. Other types of reflexes, including 
optic nystagmus, and animation of the reflex re- 
action are also shown. (3) Voluntary responses: 
Experimental demonstration of the effect of stimulus 
type and degree of situational complexity on volun- 
tary reaction time. Animation of the voluntary 
reaction and types of recording apparatus are also 
shown.—I. Holmberg (Northwestern). 


833. Freeman, G. L. The effect of inhibited 
micturition upon interrupted and completed acts of 
unrelated origin. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 277-283. 
—20 male subjects drank 1000 cc. of water, following 
morning control records, and reported to the lab- 
oratory when they felt micturition could no longer 
be delayed. Both at this time and in the morning 
eye-hand co-ordination tests were performed. One 
of these was completed; then E interfered with the 
second performance, as if by accident. Task re- 
sumption was then possible. A similar routine was 
used in the post-micturitional period. The inter- 
rupters were shock and changes of illumination. 
Inhibiting micturition leads to greater autonomic- 
postural activity. Degree of reactivity here is 
related to the quality of the performance of the un- 
interrupted act, i.e., better performance accompanies 
lowered autonomic-postural activity. There was a 
greater tendency to task resumption in the post- 
micturitional than in the pre-micturitional period.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 
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834. Fukutomi, I. [On Loeb’s phenomenon in 
voluntary movement. II. Experimental study. ] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 237-268.—The problems 
on the constancy of difference, on fatigue, and on the 
direction of movement in the successive comparison 
of voluntary movements were experimentally in- 
vestigated and reported. English summary.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

835. Harrasser, A. Konstitution und Rasse, 1937. 
(Constitution and race, 1937.) Fortschr. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 10, 464-498.—The first part con- 
siders publications on the following topics: methods 
of studying constitution (the Italian school), normal 
constitution types, the role of stigmata, constitution 
and inheritance, constitution and mental disease. 
There have been a great many investigations in 
these fields and the author believes that good 
progress has been made in research on the subject. 
A bibliography follows the first section of the article. 
The second division is concerned with researches on 
racial differences, including such fields as anatomy, 
psychology, and pathology. There is a second list 
of references pertinent to the subject.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Delaware State Hospital). 

836. Hemingway, A. The effect of rate of heating 
and environmental temperature on panting threshold 
temperatures of normal dogs heated by diathermy. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 511-519.—The environ- 
mental temperature was held constant and heating 
varied from 0.5 to 1.5 BMR units. Also heating was 
held constant at 1.0 unit and environmental tem- 
perature was varied from 23° to 28°. Low environ- 
mental temperature lowered the skin panting 
threshold. The evidence indicated that this type of 
panting occurred from the stimulation of peripheral 
receptors rather than central ones.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


837. Hoffmann, A. Der Einfluss des Trainings 
auf die Skeletmuskulatur. (The influence of training 
upon the skeletal musculature.) 2Z. mikr.-anat. 
Forsch., 1938, 44, 595-622.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

838. Huizinga, E. Uber Rollbewegungen bei 
der Taube. (Rolling movements in the pigeon.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 240, 713-717.— 
Experiments involving extirpation of the labyrinth. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


839. Ingle, D. J. Work performance of hypo- 
physectomized rats treated with cortin. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 122, 302-305.—The work output of 
rats was studied, 30 immediately post-operatively, 
30 four days post-operatively, and another 30 seven 
days post-operatively. Half of the group were used 
as controls in each case. The cortin-treated hypo- 
physectomized rats showed a superior work output 
as compared with controls. However, all animals 
were below normal performance standards.—T7. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

840. James, W. T. Constitutional differences 
between contrasted physical types among dogs. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 704-705.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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841. Kottenhoff, H., & Weltz,G.A. Der Einfiuss 
der Kérperlage bei auf grosse Hiéhen umgestelltep 
Kaninchen. (The influence of position on rabbits 
carried to high altitudes.) Luftfahrimedizin, 1938. 
3, 32-45.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


842. Landschek, L. Der Eigenreflex der quer. 
gestreiften Muskeln in verschiedenen Héhenlagen. 
(The striped muscle reflex at different altitudes.) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1938, 3, 12-20.—Studies on the 
patellar reflex in the low-pressure chamber.—P. | 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


843. Lapicque, L. Rapport de la chronaxie 4 |, 
vitesse du mouvement dans divers tissus excitables: 
nature dualiste des muscles. (Relationship o/ 
chronaxy to speed of movement in various excitable 
tissues; the dual nature of muscles.) C. R. Soc 
Biol., Paris, 1938, 128, 688-692.—Two different 
systems are distinguishable in muscles: an excitable 
system, which is common to all living cells, and a 
contractile system, which has its own chronological 
period of waning. Curare, which intoxicates the 
excitable system, brings out clearly the existence of 
these two systems.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


844. Lashley, K. S. Experimental analysis of 
instinctive behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 445- 
472.—Although instincts were banished from psy- 
chology, the anti-instinct movement was only a 
logical objection against the postulations of imag. 
inary forces in behavior. A survey of the experi- 
mental literature on reproductive behavior shows 
that there are at least two problems: one, that of the 
precise reactions to definite objects; the other, that 
of the activities involved in reaction to a deficit, i.e. 
where there is the absence of a definite external 
stimulus. An essential first step toward an under- 
standing of the mechanism of instinct is the analysis 
of the properties of the stimulus situation which are 
really effective in arousing the behavior and which 
seem to differentiate such activities sharply from 
spinal reflexes. This has proved to be a very difficult 
task, ramifying into all of the problems of perception. 
Understanding of the motor activities seems to hinge 
upon these perceptual problems. Little of the be- 
havior can be described in terms of stereotyped 
movements. The problem of motivation is also 
closely identified with the problem of the specific 
patterns of instinctive response. Hormone action, 
or reinforcement by sensory impulses from the 
viscera, seems to do nothing more than activate 
some central nervous mechanism which maintains 
excitability or activity and is indistinguishable 
from the sensorimotor organization which is later 
active in the consummatory reaction. The current 
trend in social psychology and psychopathology is to 
elevate the drive to the position formerly occupied 
by instinct, as some general motivating force apart 
from specific sensorimotor systems. Actually the 
term is nothing more than a general designation 0! 
reactions to a deficit, and its hypostatization as 4 
real force can only blind us to the fact that each 
such reaction constitutes a special problem 0 
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volving, perhaps, a unique mechanism.—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

845, Lehman, H.C. The most proficient years at 
sports and games. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1938, 9, 3-19.—The paper sets forth 
the chronological ages at which extraordinary 
proficiency has been exhibited most frequently by 
performers in twelve common sports. The data 
suggest that there may exist one age level during 
which groups of individuals will be most likely to 
show their best ability. If this hypothesis can be 
validated “it should be possible to construct, for 
each specific type of measurable behavior of a given 
standard of excellence, something analogous to the 
mortality tables that have long been utilized by life 
insurance companies." —F. G. Allen (Brown). 


846. Marinesco, G., Jonesco-Sisesti, —, & Copel- 
man, L. La signification et la valeur du réflexe 
psychogalvanique. (The significance and the value 
of the psychogalvanic reflex.) Monde et Méd., Paris, 
1938, No. 2, 12-13.—A historical review of the 
problem is followed by a presentation of the tech- 
nique and method used. The authors also discuss 
the psychological value of the phenomenon and its 
usefulness in legal medicine and in examinations of 
the nervous system.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

847. Meister, F. J. Die physiologische Wertung 
von Erschiitterungsmessungen. (The physiological 
evaluation of measurements of emotion.) Akust. 
Z., 1937, 2, 1-10.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

848. Miyagi, O. [The hypnagogic neologisms. | 
Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 109-111.—The 
author’s account of his own hypnagogic neologisms. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

849. Miyagi, O. Suimin. (Sleep.) Jap. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1937, 4, 211-254.—Biological studies of 
sleep include phases of activity and rest, and the 
variation of sleep among organisms. Psychological 
studies include going to sleep, awakening, sleeping 
states, depth and duration of sleep, and relations be- 
tween sleep and efficiency, sleep and time estimation, 
and sleep and loss of memory.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


850. Menauni, J. Studien iiber die objektiven 
Faktoren des Hungers und des Sattseins. (Studies 
on the objective factors of hunger and satiation.) 
Wien. Arch. inn. Med., 1938, 32, 159-188; 215-240.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

851. Morgan, C. T., & Fields, P. E. The effect of 
variable preliminary feeding upon the rat’s speed-of- 
locomotion. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 331-—348.— 
lhe aim of this investigation was to determine the 
eflect on goal gradient behavior of feeding 5, 50 and 
100% of the food ration prior to the daily run on a 
maze or straightaway. After preliminary training 
the rats were tested on alternate trials with pre- 
liminary feeding and no preliminary feeding. Dur- 
ing these tests speed of locomotion in sections of the 
apparatus was determined. The significant results 
ol seven experiments involving variations of this 
general procedure may be summarized as follows: 
With a series of successive trials daily, a positively 
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accelerated speed gradient is apparent in early stages 
of learning. The previously reported trial gradient 
varies in slope with the order of the trial in a series. 
The series gradient is similar to the trial gradient in 
that ‘“‘(a) with extended training, the gradient is 
largely obliterated; (b) with prolonged training, 
there appears a retardation at the termination of the 
gradient; (c) with feeding of substantial amounts of 
food preceding the series of trials, the characteristics 
of the gradient are reinstated; (d) the gradient seems 
to be related to the ‘reward’ fed at the end of the 
series."" A small amount of food fed just preceding 
daily runs increased the speed of the first part of the 
initial run.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


852. Pirquet,A.F. Zur Frage der posttetanischen 
Verstirkung indirekt durch Einzelreize ausgelister 
Muskelreaktionen. (Indirect post-tetanic augment- 
ation by muscular reactions evoked by single stimuli.) 
Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 240, 763-768.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

853. Rethlingshafer, D. Measures of tendency- 
to-continue: behavior following the interruption of 
activities. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 713-714.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


854. Richard, A. Narcose et mécanisme réfiexe 
de la subordination. (Narcosis and the reflex 
mechanism of subordination.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1938, 127, 1235-1236.—Continuing his previ- 
ous studies (see XII: 6218), the author shows that 
anesthesia by chloralose does not suppress all the 
reflex mechanisms in subordination, as the reflexes 
which reach the medulla directly, such as the laby- 
rinthine reflexes, are able to persist.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

855. Richter, C. P., Holt, L. E., Jr., & Barelare, 
B., Jr. Nutritional requirements for normal growth 
and reproduction in rats studied by the self-selection 
method. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 734-—744.— 
8 rats made their own selection of diet which in- 
cluded olive oil, casein, sucrose, cod liver oil, wheat 
germ oil, yeast, sodium chloride, calcium lactate, 
sodium phosphate, potassium chloride, and sugar. 
Growth, reproduction, and activity was as good as 
that of animals on a standard McCollum diet. It 
was concluded that rats have a special appetite 
which results in an advantageous selection of 
dietary elements. This did not seem to be the 
result of trial and error, and Mursell’s concept of 
some sort of “‘chemotropism or special appetite” 
is advanced as a possible explanation —T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


856. Roenau, E. Phaénomenologie und Pathologie 
des Willens. (Phenomenology and pathology of 
volition.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 157, 676-— 
697.—The problem of the will has been neglected 
in modern psychology, partly because of the domina- 
tion.of principles borrowed from the natural sciences, 
and psychological systems differ greatly in the place 
allotted it. ‘‘Wherever there is psychical movement, 
will is the driving force."’ Will creates a closed stream 


of mental events which flows regardless of changes 
in external stimuli. 


The relationship between will 
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and the unconscious is discussed. The final pages are 
devoted to a discussion of superstition —C. W. Fox 
(Rochester). 


857. Ryans, D. G. An experimental attempt to 
analyze persistent behavior: I. Measuring traits 
presumed to involve “persistence.” J. gen. Psychol., 
1938, 19, 333-353.—In this paper the results of an 
analysis of the trait of persistence are presented. 40 
college sophomores served as subjects. 19 tests and 
ratings were secured and subjected to multiple- 
factor analysis. The factors that were isolated are: 
Factor I, called a general persistence factor; Factor 
II, an intelligence factor. The persistence factor 
bears little relationship to intelligence or to per- 
severation.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

858. Ryans, D. G. An experimental attempt to 
analyze persistent behavior: II. A persistence test. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 355-371.—For this test 
items were selected which could be utilized for group 
testing, which were free from the influence of in- 
telligence, and which correlated positively with 
honor-point ratio earned in school. The components 
of the group test decided on were study time, ex- 
tended arm endurance, and a form of the persistence 
schedule. 500 subjects took this test. The distribu- 
tion of the scores gives a slightly positively skewed 
curve. Reliability for 50 subjects was .82. Norms, 
directions for administration, and scoring methods 
are given.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

859. Schilder, P. The psychological implications 
of motor development in children. Proc. 4th Inst. 
except. Child, Child Res. Clin., 1937, October, 38-59. 
—It is shown by numerous examples (primarily 
pathological) that basic psychological trends and 
specific attitudes are bound up with motility. For 
example, it is probable that “unsolved motor 
problems concerning the security of equilibrium may 
be one of the factors in the later development of 
anxiety neuroses, and unsolved impulse problems in 
childhood may have a more or less outspoken 
connection with compulsive and obsession neuroses 
in later life.” The correction of deviating motor 
development is the indispensable basis for progress in 
psychological treatment.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

860. Seashore, H. G. Measurement of dynamic 
balance with a walking beam test. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 714.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


861. Seward, G. H. Measurement of sex drive 
in the male and female guinea pig. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 702.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


862. Simeone, F. A. Sensitization of the adrenal 
gland. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 186-190.— 
The question is raised whether an increased sensi- 
tivity can be viewed as a property of all denervated 
effectors. 9 cats were used for the experiment and 
the adrenal medulla was used as a test effector. The 


response of the medulla was increased by chronic 
partial! denervation.—7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

863. Simeone, F. A. The effect of previous 
stimulation on the responsiveness of the cat’s 
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nictitating membrane sensitized by denervation. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 650-658.—Prolonged 
administration of adrenalin increased the responsive- 
ness of the normal n.m. but decreased that of the 
previously sensitized (denervated) n.m. A single 
injection of adrenalin potentiated the sensitized n.m, 
response to adrenalin, but not that of the normal n.m, 
Tetanization of the preganglionically denervated 
n.m. produced no decrease in response to adrenalin, 
although it might increase that of the normal 
preparation. Tetanization decreased the response 
to a single nerve volley for a longer time than that 
required for complete relaxation in the pregan- 
glionically denervated preparation. The theories 
of release from toxic effects of sympathin, increased 
permeability, failure to destroy the hormone, and 
increased store of precursor are held equally unable 
to explain the results on the basis of a single theory. 
It is held that sensitization is not the result of a 
single uniform process and it is possible that the 
effects of denervation are also multiple—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


864. Singh, I. Properties of tonic contractions 
produced by electrical stimulation of the anterior 
retractor of the byssus of Mytilus edulis. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 94, 1-12 —M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


865. Stone, C. P., & Ferguson, L. Preferential 
responses of male albino rats to food and to receptive 
females. J. comp. Psychol., 1938, 26, 237—253.—In 
his investigation of the relative strength of hunger 
and sex motives, Tsai used relatively impotent 
males and also failed to consider vacillation in dail) 
choices. The present study, which used Tsai’s 
fundamental technique, was arranged so as to avoid 
these shortcomings. Only data from males which 
copulated freely were considered. Hunger and sex 
deprivation were for approximately equal periods. 
Ten choices of food and sex were given daily for 25 
days. The test animals were 12 males. Food 
choices significantly outnumbered sex choices, a 
result reported also by Tsai. Vacillating choices 
were of common occurrence. From the first to the 
last of the 10 daily trials, there was a gradual de- 
crease in the percentage of food choices. On the last 
three trials, sex choices predominated. Bibliography 
— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


866. Strughold, H. Die Zeitreserve nach Unter- 
brechung der Sauerstoffatmung in grossen Hohen. 
(The time reserve after interruption of oxygen 
breathing at high altitudes.) Luftfahrtmedizin, 
1938, 3, 55-63.—By time reserve is meant the period 
between the decrease of oxygen intake at heights 
above 5000 meters and the onset of the first dis- 
turbances. The striped muscle reflex shows that, 
with great individual differences, the time reserve 
decreases with increasing altitudes and is markedly 
influenced by work. It is a possible measure 0! 
capacity for high-altitude flights—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

867. Tepper, R. H., & Hellebrandt, F. A. The 
influence of the upright posture on the metabolic 
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rate. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 122, 563-568.—The 
B.M.R. was taken for 75 women in recumbent and in 
passive standing positions. The increase on standing 
averaged 16.25% but showed marked individual 
variations. These variations are discussed as to 
possible relationship to steadiness of stance and 
possible differences in metabolic cost of postural 
versus phasic muscular contractions.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


868. Vachon, M. Recherches anatomiques et 
biologiques sur la reproduction et le développement 
des pseudoscorpions. (Anatomical and biological 
studies on reproduction and development in pseudo- 
scorpions.) Ann. Sct. nat., 1938, 1, No. 1, 1-207.— 
The author divides his work into three sections: 
a description of the anatomy of the reproductive 
organs; an analysis of their function from the time of 
impregnation to the egg-laying act; and a description 
of the embryo and the larva up to the point where 
the latter leaves the mother.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 


869. Wagner, W. Physiologie und Pathologie der 
Motilitat. (Physiology and pathology of motility.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 451-463.— 
This is the concluding article of a series of two. The 
publications on motility as related to the brain stem 
are considered. The topics discussed are various 
and much of the material comes from the field of 
animal experiment. Changes in tonus, automatic 
movements, and pathological conditions arising from 
lesions are among the subjects studied. A final 
section is devoted to problems of motility not covered 
by the previous article and not in the category 
considered in the first section of this one. Bibli- 
ography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


870. Young, P. T. An hypothesis concerning the 
mechanism of appetite. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
716-717.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 627, 656, 667, 672, 673, 674, 679, 
682, 685, 686, 695, 696, 704, 711, 713, 721, 725, 
753, 807, 913, 958, 987, 1009, 1018, 1053, 1119, 
1124, 1136, 1137, 1147, 1150. ] 
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871. Alexander, F. Psychoanalysis comes of age. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 299-306.—In this 
presidential address at the 40th annual meeting of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, the author 
surveys the present status of psychoanalysis and its 
growth as a discipline, emphasizes the need for flux 


and transformation, and comments upon the 
scientifically more favorable attitude steadily de- 
veloping toward psychoanalysis, leading to more 


adequate research both within and without its field. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


872. Baudouin, C. La psychanalyse, méthode et 
doctrine. (Psychoanalysis, method and doctrine.) 
A rch. Psychol., Genéve, 1938, 26, 378-388.—This is 
a critical analysis of the recent work of R. Dalbiez 
on psychoanalysis. Particular attention is given to 
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the parallelism established by Dalbiez between the 
mechanisms proposed by Freud (conflict and re- 
pression) and those discovered by Pavlov.—E. 
Claparéde (Geneva). 


873. Becknell, E. A. The function of dependent 
probability in ESP data. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 
373-381.—It is indicated that chance of successful 
selection of the right card in a pack of ESP cards is 
one in five only for the first selection of one of the 
five designs. It changes as the selections progress, 
and any preference for a given symbol at a certain 
point in the series may be important in determining 
success. On the average, chance expectation is one 
in five; but in any given distribution all the possi- 
bilities are not present, for there is only one possi- 
bility for each card. Hence ‘‘chances vary in ac- 
cordance with the shuffle of the distribution.’”” The 
subjects’ ideological series may be reacted to, further 
complicating the situation—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


874. Berliner, B. The psychogenesis of a fatal 
organic disease. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 368- 
379.—Report is made of incomplete analytical 
material from a patient showing ‘‘a combination of 
hysteria and depression due to the coexistence of 
genital repression, fixation, and regression to oral 
and anal erotic stages of development, and of an 
excessive and tyrannical super-ego. The tension 
of the super-ego did not allow hysterical conversion 
symptoms to develop, but rather true organic 
symptoms which served the depressive impulse to 
self-destruction.’’ Discussion is given of the various 
significant mechanisms employed by the patient in 
the dramatic acting out of her psychic conflict, and 
the author concludes that the illness and death of 
the patient can be fully explained only from the 
psychological point of view.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


875. Bogolepov, N. K. [Hypnosis and the 
vegetative nervous system. ] Sovetsk. Psychonevrol., 
1936, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


876. Boilmeier, L. A paranoid mechanism in 
male overt homosexuality. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1938, 7, 357-367.—Material from the analysis of a 
patient is cited and discussed to illustrate various 
forces serving to influence a male, to whose ego 
overt homosexuality had become an acceptable 
escape from unbearable castration anxieties, to resort 
to a frank paranoid mechanism which alternated 
with his overt homosexual behavior. —M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 


877. Goldney, K. M., & Soal,S. G. Report ona 
series of experiments with Mrs. Eileen Garrett. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1938, 45, 43-87.— 
In the first part of this study physiological measure- 
ments are made upon the medium in the normal and 
trance conditions. No indications of a change in 
physiological identity are found. In the second part 
the medium is tested for extra-sensory perception by 
methods similar to those developed at Duke Uni- 
versity, without finding any evidence of the ability. 
—J.G. Pratt (Duke). 








878-887 





ESP. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 383-390.—It is 
emphasized that there are three aspects to Rhine’s 
investigations: mathematical, statistical, and experi- 
mental. Steps toward the validation of the operation 
of a non-chance factor in the results (or the opposite 
finding) are: (1) use of all the data obtained in the 
statistical operations; (2) calculation of the standard 
error of the mean from the data, and evaluation of 
the difference between this and the chance value; (3) 
thorough scrutiny of the experimental technique; (4) 
continuation of research until the experimental 
mean is not noticeably altered by further data. 
Then the comparison should be made with chance 
expectations. Non-chance factors could cause the 
experimental mean to deviate slightly from chance. 
Habits of order are an example of this kind of factor. 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

879. Palaeologos, G. N. Atomiki psychologia ke 
agoge. (Individual psychology and _ education.) 
Ekpaedeut. koinon. Probl., Athens, 1938, 61-120.— 
The author presents a picture of the personality of 
A. Adler, the founder of individual psychology, and 
then explains and analyzes the principles of individual 
psychology and their value for education. At the 
end he cites cases of application of individual 
psychology and adds a questionnaire for diagnosing 
the individuality of the child—G. Sakellariou 
(Saloniki). 

880. Reistrup, H. Lidt om psykoanalyse. (Brief 
on psychoanalysis.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1938, 100, 
1147-1154.—Freud is hailed as the true Nestor of 
psychotherapy, the Newton of psychology for whom 
W. James hoped. Following a brief exposition of 
pre-Freudian concepts comes a presentation of 
Freud's theoretical analysis of the consciousness, 
of the libido and its directions, of dream interpreta- 
tion, and of the development of neurosis and hysteria. 
The practice of psychoanalysis no longer follows 
strictly the orthodox form which corresponds to 
Freud's theories, but Freud was the pioneer and 
showed the way.— N. J. VanSteenberg (Utah). 


881. Soal,S.G. Reviews: Ernest Hunter Wright, 
The case for telepathy, Professor Chester E. Kellogg, 
New evidence (?) for “‘extra-sensory perception.” 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1938, 45, 88-96.— 
The reviewer does not accept the case for telepathy, 
but he does not reject it on the mathematical grounds 
given by Kellogg. Contrary to the latter's opinion, 
the Pearce-Pratt series is shown to have yielded 
results clearly beyond chance expectation, and “‘if 
the honesty of the investigators is not disputed this 
series would appear to establish the existence of a 
clairvoyant faculty in man.’’-—J. G. Pratt (Duke). 


[See also abstracts 648, 670, 848, 898, 967, 1129, 
1145. ] 
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882. Aubin, —, & Barraux, A. Délire passionel 
et sclérose multiloculaire. (Passional delusion and 


multiple sclerosis.) Encéphale, 33, Part 1, 239-243. 





878. Kellogg, C. E. The statistical techniques of 
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—The authors describe a case of delusion of per. 
secution which had a normal psychopathological 
progression. The cause, however, was found to be 
a development of multiple sclerosis.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


883. Becker, W. Beitrag zur serologischen Erfas- 
sung der schizophrenen Prozess-Psychose nach der 
Methode von Lehmann-Facius. (Contribution to 
the serologic concept of the schizophrenic process 
psychosis by the method of Lehmann-Facius.) 
Magdeburg: Pansa, 1938. Pp. 27.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

884. Bender, H. Experimentelle Visionen. (Fx. 
perimental hallucinations.) Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. 
Wiss., 1938, 14, No. 29, 327-329.—By means of an 
apparatus the author brought about in 90 subjects 
“crystal hallucinations,’’ such as were previously 
customary only in spiritualistic circles. The opinion 
expressed by Morton Prince, McDougall, and others, 
was confirmed—that ‘‘crystal hallucinations” can 
be used as a ‘“‘measuring stick of the unconscious.” 
Moreover, Bender observed even genuine hallucina- 
tions, whose relationship to “eidetic’’ types (Jaensch) 
he points out. In this Bender makes accessible to 
wider investigation a sphere of psychopathology, as 
Beringer had already done when he experimentally 
called forth ‘‘visions”’ with the aid of mescalin. The 
author further suggests that the origin of these 
“visualized thought processes” arises from sub- 
threshold impressions, forgotten and supplanted 
material, dream experiences, and even “‘knowledge 
acquired paranormally here and there,” that is, from 
material otherwise inaccessible to consciousness.— 
J. Deussen (Haina). 


885. Betzendahl, W. Reproduktionszwang und 
Wirklichkeitskontakt. (The repetition compulsion 
and contact with reality.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1937, 
106, 165.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


886. Bjelke, H. Veiledning i behandling av 
steriliseringssaker. (Instructions for the handling 
of cases of sterilization.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 
1938, 58, 1277-1279—The writer gives detailed 
instructions to Norwegian physicians as to how 
to handle sterilization cases, according to the new 
Norwegian law of June 1, 1934.—M. L. Reymeri 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


887. Brun, R. Die Neurosen nach Hirntraumen. 
(Neuroses following cerebral traumata.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 296-358.—The 
author undertakes to explain the organic and 
functional nature of neuroses which appear as the 
result of cerebral injury. He finds three classes: 
(1) delayed “‘irreversible’’ disturbances with or 
without organic effects (Kraepelin’s traumatische 
Hirnleistungsschwache); (2) the syndrome which is 
initiated by a shock to the cerebral vegetative 
centers, of which there are two kinds: (a) traumatic 
neurasthenia exhibiting vasomotor symptoms, and 
(b) Kraepelin’s Schreckneurose, which includes 
vegetative disturbances aroused by psychological 
factors; and (3) psychoneuroses which have 4 
functional character and in which is found no direct 
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relationship between the injury and the immediate 
results. This last type appears usually after a latent 
period and is the kind found in war neuroses. The 
author affirms his belief in psychoanalytic theories 
and emphasizes the usefulness of psychiatric treat- 
ment in functional cases. Bibliography of 530 titles. 
—(G, Dvoretzki (Geneva). 

888. Cohen, L. H., & Rochlin, G. N. Loss of 
temporal localization as a manifestation of disturbed 
self-awareness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 87- 
95.—"‘A case is reported in which a patient pre- 
senting a history of some kind of ‘convulsive’ dis- 
order was found to have a loss of the ability to localize 
past events in time. This defect was studied in- 
tensively and has been explained as due to disturbed 
self-awareness. This explanation was supported by 
other evidence of self-awareness, namely, experiences 
indicative of disorganization of the body-self.”— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


889. Cook, L. The range of mental reaction states 
influenced by cardiazol convulsions. J. ment. Sci., 
1938, 84, 664-667.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

890. Deutsch, H. Folie @ deux. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1938, 7, 307-318.—Four cases of folie a deux 
are cited, each illustrative of a different form of 
this condition, and brief discussion is offered of the 
underlying psychic factors in each instance.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

891. Emdina, S., Voronova, M., & Asarkh, M. 
[Neuropathic patients in the sanatoria for nervous 
cases. ] Sovetsk. Psychonevrol., 1936, No. 4.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

892. Fox, E. Modern developments in mental 
welfare work. Eugen. Rev., 1938, 30, 165-173.— 
The Wood report indicated that there are 6.49 
mental defectives per 1000 in urban areas, and 10.66 
per 1000 in rural areasin England. The control and 
protection of certified defectives are provided for, 
but those of their reproduction are not. The prob- 
lems of the dull, subnormal, and unstable, who are 
not certifiable as feeble-minded, indicate that many 
of them also need care and control. The mental 
deficiency committees of county councils or country 
borough councils are responsible for ‘‘ascertaining” 
defectives in their areas, and for seeing that state 
protection is provided. The cared-for include all 
the certifiable defectives who are (1) neglected, 
abandoned or cruelly treated or in need of care, (2) 
guilty of a criminal offense or eligible for an indus- 
trial school, reformatory or mental hospital, and (3) 
women on poor relief who are pregnant or who give 
birth to illegitimate children. The committees have 
no responsibility for defectives between 7 and 16 
unless they are imbeciles, especially unstable, or in 
special need of institutional care. The large number 
ot higher-grade defectives are rather well provided 
for educationally, but are unsupervised when dis- 
charged from school at the age of 14. If such de- 
fectives become problems at age 16, they can be 

notified” and cared for, provided they meet the 
criteria listed above.—G. C. Schwesinger (American 
Museum of Natural History). 
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893. Frey, E. Selbstbeobachtungen bei einer 
Commotio mit vegetativen Symptomcomplex. (Self- 
observations on concussion of the brain with a 
vegetative symptom complex.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 447-450.—The patient, 
who fell from a chair and struck his neck, experienced 
on the following day the onset of the typical symp- 
toms of concussion: vertigo on sudden movement, 
tachycardia, circulatory disturbances, feeling of 
“swelled head,’’ and increased sensitivity to light 
and air. The psychic symptoms were sudden block- 
ing, obsessive anxiety ideas, feeling that his life was 
threatened, and emotional lability. Luminal did not 
produce the same dreams as previously (movements 
in the dark). There were no neurotic phenomena or 
diminution of mental capacity. The symptom 
complex, which Frey refers to the hypothalamus or 
thalamus, lasted two and one-half years.—G. 
Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


894. Frost, I. Home-sickness and immigrant 
psychoses. Austrian and German domestic servants 
the basis of study. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 801-847. 
—Mental disorder among immigrant domestic 
servants is discussed as to etiology, diagnosis, and the 
psychological mechanisms involved. The problems 
of selection of immigrants, hospitalization, and 
repatriation are taken up, and reference made to 
American and French experience.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

895. Gilarovski, V. A. [Dynamics of schizo- 
phrenia under the influence of prolonged narcosis. | 
Sovetsk. Psychonevrol., 1936, No. 4.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

896. Gilmour, J. R. The low-rate private patient 
and some changes. J. ment. Sct., 1938, 84, 596-607. 
—The author discusses certain legal, social, and 
economic aspects of mental hospital care for patients 
of moderate means, and comments on the clinical 
types commonly encountered.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

897. Gjessing, R. Disturbances of somatic 
functions in catatonia with a periodic course, and 
their compensation. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 608-621. 
—Study of 33 patients with respect to a number of 
physiological functions points to a periodic variation 
in nitrogen balance as the essential metabolic change 
in periodic catatonia. Two types of case are 
identified, in which the stuporose or excited phases 
begin respectively with the beginning or end of the 
negative N-balance. Successful compensation, 
rather than cure, has resulted from the use of 
thyroxin, followed by maintenance doses of thyroid. 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

898. Grotjahn, M., & French, T. Akinesia after 
ventriculography. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 319- 
328.—7 patients suffering from brain tumor under- 
went ventriculography. This was succeeded im- 
mediately by a state of akinesia, in which they did 
not move spontaneously, showed an absence of the 
winking reflexes, and were incontinent of feces and 
urine, yet showed no disturbance of consciousness 
and were able to give information about their feel- 
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ings, experiences and dreams. In discussion the 
authors emphasize that in akinesia, as in the waking 
state, consciousness and reality testing abilities re- 
main intact, while, as in the sleeping state, there is a 
“complete lack of initiative and will power, passive 
attitude and indifference, lack of response to stimuli 
from the outer world, withdrawal of libidinal interest 
from reality and the external picture of quiet, emo- 
tionless and happy rest. . . . These observations 
make clear the possibility of dissociations between 
the cognitive and volitional aspects of the ego’s 
synthetic activity and should stimulate comparison 
with other forms of dissociation of the synthetic 
function of the ego as seen in dreams and in psy- 
chotic states."’ A 6-item bibliography is appended. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


899. Harris, A. Cardiazol treatment of schizo- 


phrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 735-775.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

900. Hoel, N. Pseudodebilitet. (Pseudode- 
bility.) Svenska Ldkartidn., 1938, 35, 1521-1533. 


—The writer takes as his basis the demand of 
Kinberg that psychopathological children and adults 
be studied by varied and rich methods and tech- 
niques in order to get at the dynamic background and 
structure of the individual case. He gives a review 
of his experiences for the past six years with different 
methods of psychotherapy in all kinds of mental 
ailments in children, adolescents, and adults at the 
Oslo Clinic, with special reference to the problem of 
the diagnostic value of intelligence tests. He states 
that an IQ tells something about the individual 
at the time of testing, but gives no indications of the 
reasons for the result. A general characteristic of 
psychopathic children is the great range of their re- 
sponses. Two cases are discussed in detail, 8- and 
15-year-old girls, who showed definite psychopathic 
conditions and environmentally determined block- 
ings of intelligence. He concludes that in cases of 
such a character the Binet test has no meaning except 
when co-ordinated with the results of the Rorschach, 
with anamnesis, with family history, and with 
knowledge of the structure of the neurosis and the 
dynamic results of education and milieu. The 
bibliography headings are: physiology, psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, individual psychology, child psy- 
chology, special test literature—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


901. Hoffranzen, R. Uber zentralnervise Er- 
scheinungen bei Schilddriisenerkrankungen. (Cen- 
tral nervous manifestations in endocrinopathies.) 
Disseldorf: Nolte, 1938. Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

902. Hunt, R. C. Relation between precipitating 
situation and outcome in manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 65-72.—An 
analysis is made of the relationship between the 
seriousness of the precipitating situation and relief 
of these situations and the duration of the psychosis. 
All patients of “the group with a serious situation 
which was relieved’’ recovered. The recovery rate 
was high for all situation groups. Recovery did not 
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always take place at the time of the relief of the 
situation.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal). 


903. Johnson, A. History of the work with the 
feeble-minded. Train. Sch. Bull., 1938, 35, 43-47. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


904. Kahn, E., & Lion, E.G. A clinical note ona 
self-fellator. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 131-133, 
—A case report of a sexual pervert with an auto. 
erotic habit not hitherto reported in the literature — 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


905. Kallmann, F. J. The genetics of schizo- 
phrenia. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. Pp. 
xvi + 291. $5.00.—Aiming to offer conclusive proof 
of the inheritance of schizophrenia, this investigator 
has analyzed the ancestry and offspring of 1087 
cases of schizophrenia taken from archives of the first 
10 years (1893-1902) of the Herzberge Hospital of 
Berlin. Registry bureaus, police bureaus, and 
personal interviews served as sources of information. 
Proved schizophrenia appeared in the ancestry of 
only 10% of these patients, but schizoidia appeared 
in another 25%. These patients had a lower 
fertility rate than the general population—lowest 
for hebephrenics and catatonics. An inheritable 
aspect in schizophrenia is attested by the fact that 
the rate of occurrence is 19 times higher in the 
children and 5 times higher in the grandchildren of 
schizophrenics than in the general population, and 
by the fact that the occurrence among offspring be- 
fore the onset of psychosis is approximately the same 
as the occurrence among offspring after the onset o/ 
psychosis. Psychopathy, feeble-mindedness, etc., 
do not constitute a predisposing partial factor in the 
occurrence of schizophrenia. Startling correspon- 
dence between expectation of schizophrenia and 
mortality from tuberculosis appears in these data 
Clinical and eugenical implications are discussed.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


906. Kaltenhiuser, H. Die Hiufigkeit von 
Nerven- und Geisteskrankheiten in Tabiker-Fami- 
lien. (The frequency of nervous and mental diseases 
in Tabik families.) Hamburg: Schimkus, 1938. P; 
33.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


907. Kantorovitsch, N. V. [Dispensary observa- 
tions on morphinism.] Sovetsk. Psychonevrol., 1936, 
No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


908. Kasanin, J., & Hanfmann, E. An experi- 
mental study of concept formation in schizophrenia. 
I. Quantitative analysis of the results. Amer. / 
Psychiat., 1938, 95, 35-52.—Vigotsky considered the 
loss of conceptual thinking as not only important 
but the basic disturbance in schizophrenia. Using 
Vigotsky’s concept formation test to check his 
conclusions, 50 schizophrenic patients were tested 
and their performance compared to that of a group 
of normal subjects of the same age and educationa 
level. Detailed qualitative analysis gives the kind 
and degree of the impairment in conceptual thinking 
and will be presented in a future paper. The 
quantitative results confirm Vigotsky’s thesis that 
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conceptual thinking is impaired in schizophrenia. 
The achievement of the schizophrenic group is mark- 
edly inferior to that of the normal group, who were 
equal to the patients in age and education and 
possibly even somewhat inferior in their native 
intellectual level—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

909. Kiinkel, F. Das Wir. Die Grundbegriffe 
der Wir-Psychologie. (The we. The fundamental 
concepts of we-psychology.) Bahn: Schwerin, 1939. 
Pp. 139. RM. 3.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


910. Lake, G. B. Psychic factors in sexual im- 
potence. Clin. Med. Surg., 1938, 45, 467-472.— 
Types and causes of impotence are classified. This 
discussion is restricted to impotentia coeundi (in- 
ability to consummate the sexual embrace satis- 
factorily) resulting wholly from psychic factors. 
Environmental factors leading to impotence are: 
clothes, discomfort, unfavorable conditions of tem- 
perature and light, the use of condoms. In the male, 
causes may reside in his work if it requires great 
expenditure of nervous energy, in fear, in pain, and 
in “short-circuiting the sexual impulse.’’ In the 
female, ignorance is the primary contributor to im- 
potence. Various aspects of therapy are discussed.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

911. Larkin, E. Psychological aspects of insulin 
shock therapy: a psychosomatic study. J. ment. 
Sci., 1938, 84, 668-671.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsyl- 


vania). 


912. Léfvendahl, H. Om_ neurosproblemet. 
(Concerning the problem of neurosis.) Svenska 
Lékartidn., 1938, 35, 1566—-1581.—The point of view 
is taken that neurosis is bound up with the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, and as long as it has not 
been proven that there is no organic basis for the 
many imaginary pains, etc., of neurotics, physi- 
cians should treat their possible imaginary ailments 
with the same consideration as they would the actual 
illnesses of other patients. He states that under this 
view neurotics would not be labelled parasites, as 
is so often done. Bibliography —M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


913. Lurie, L. A. Endocrinology and the under- 
Standing and treatment of the exceptional child. 
Proc. 4th Inst. except. Child, Child Res. Clin., 1937, 
October, 6-19.—In the present-day treatment of 
behavior problems, the trend is toward psychologic 
or psychoanalytic interpretations. However, organic 
disorders are not to be overlooked; in one sample of 
of problems, endocrine disturbances were present in 
20% of the cases, and in half of this number they 
were the primary etiological factor. Several cases 
are presented which illustrate the direct and indirect 
influence of endocrine dysfunction upon behavior. 
Glandular therapy. is shown to improve not only the 
somatic but also the personality manifestations.— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

914. McKinney, F. Who is normal? Ment. 
Hith Observ., 1938, 5, 12-15.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 


915. Meier-Miiller, H. Uber die soziale Aus- 
wirkung der Begutachtung von Schidel- und Gehirn- 
verletzen. (On the social results of expert opinion in 
skull and brain injuries.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 41, 423-432.—The author deplores 
the present status of the insurance system, which 
creates an attitude unfavorable to the curing of 
insured accident cases. He proposes that institu- 
tions for specialized work be set up which would be 
adapted to post-traumatic cases and which would 
help patients to regain their capacity to work.—G. 
Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


916. Michaels, J. J.. & Goodman, S. Enuresis 
and other factors in normal and in psychotic persons. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 699-706. 
—The histories of 224 psychotic persons showed a 
significantly lower incidence of thumb sucking, nail 
biting, impediments of speech, poor sleeping habits, 
and fears than did those of 475 normal children. 
The patients showed a significantly higher incidence 
of temper tantrums than the normals. The incidence 
of enuresis and of broken homes did not present any 
significant difference in the two groups. The low 
incidence of nose picking, moodiness, easy fatigua- 
bility, delinquency, resentments, and vasomotor 
disturbances in this group of psychotic patients was 
striking. Persistence of enuresis after the age of 
10 years was significantly more frequent in the 
patients than in the normals. In the patients there 
was no tendency to correlation between enuresis and 
41 traits, or between it and any particular type of 
psychosis.—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


917. Miyagi, O. [Autistic distraction.] Jap. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 99-108.—Autistic distraction 
is characteristic of schizophrenia; the author points 
out that it becomes spontaneous, it is difficult to 
excite it, the distractibility depends upon different 
objects of excitations, and when it is made easy it 
often develops into complexes. These traits may aid 
differential diagnosis of a disease which shows 
verbal excitation with flight of ideas—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

918. Morsier, G. de. Les “névroses” survenant 
aprés les traumatismes craniens-cérébraux; néces- 
sité d’une révision de la question. (‘‘Neuroses’’ 
following cranio-cerebral injury; the necessity for a 
revision of this question.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 41, 359-381.—Using certain clinical 
cases as evidence, this neurologist defends the thesis 
that no distinction as to source should be made 
between the terms organic and functional. Every 
neurological or psychological disturbance can be 
traced to cerebral lesions. He emphasizes the 
importance of psychological methods for detecting 
neuroses, giving them equal rank with neurological 
methods. He also points out the clinical services to 
be obtained from Rey’s manual labyrinth, which is a 
test of educability.—G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 

919. Munro, T. A. Consanguinity and mental 
disorder. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 708-714.—In an 
investigation of which this is a preliminary report 
it was found that 2.4% of the 4200 mental patients 
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studied were of consanguineous parentage. This 
figure probably represents a higher proportion of such 
marriages than is found in the population as a whole. 
The data suggest the operation of Mendelian reces- 
sive factors in schizophrenia, and of incomplete 
dominant factors in the affective psychoses. Stress 
is laid on the presence of genetic factors in single 
or double form.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


920. Naville, F. Etude sur les névroses consécu- 
tives aux traumatismes crfniens. (A study of 
neuroses accompanying cranial injury.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 382-409.—There 
are five kinds of important disturbances arising from 
cranial injury: (1) abnormal involuntary move- 
ments; (2) reminiscences concerned with the psy- 
chological traumatic situation; (3) mental confusion 
(phobias, insomnia, etc.); (4) emotional neuroses 
with a visceral predominance; and (5) acute psycho- 
genic psychoses and the phenomenon of ‘‘degradation 
of nervous energy” as described by Janet. In the 
majority of cases the psychological disturbances are 
a direct result of the shock itself, and psychogenic 
psychoses are rare except under war conditions. 
As to the question of the directly resulting physio- 
genic and psychogenic disturbances, the former are 
manifested in exhaustion syndromes such as are found 
in other diseases, while the latter are manifested in 
the patient's imagination and general mental state. 
Ordinarily a state of mental hyperactivity is present. 
A distinction between the terms psychogenic and 
organic is necessary from the theoretical, practical, 
and ‘forensic points of view.—G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


921. Neumann, J. Leven zonder angst. Psy- 
chologie en psychotherapie van den modernen 
mensch. (Life without anxiety. Psychology and 
psychotherapy for modern humanity.) Kosmos, 
Amst., 1938, n.p.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


922. Nisibar, P. Sobre un caso de psicosis re- 
activa curada por el método de Von Meduna. (A 
case of reactive psychosis cured by Von Meduna’s 
method.) Bol. Inst. Psiquiat., 1938, 2, 43-50.— 
R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


923. Ojing, E. En serie menedsbrott anstiftade 
av en sinnessjuk. (A series of perjuries committed 
by a mentally ill person.) Svenska Lékartidn., 
1938, 35, 1713-1725.—A detailed history of perjuries 
before Swedish courts by a person later found to be 
mentally diseased. The writer concludes by stressing 
the necessity of prosecutors, police, and judges 
getting training in the psychology of testimony and 
at least enough insight into psychopathology to be 
aware of possible grave psychotic disturbances in the 
witnesses.— M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


924. Ozeretzkovski, D. S. [On the nature of 
psychasthenia. ] Sovetsk. Psychonevrol., 1936, No. 
4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

925. Palmer, H. D., & Sherman, S. H. The in- 
volutional melancholia process. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 762-788.—A critical 
examination of the total life pattern of 50 patients 
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was made. These individuals suffered from involy. 
tional melancholia. The authors conclude that this 
clinical syndrome is a distinct entity, since its pre. 
psychotic history and psychotic content differentiate 
it from any other psychotic reaction. The content 
of this psychosis reveals that practically every pa. 
tient exhibits a strong central thread which consists 
chiefly of repressive forces in the personality (super. 
ego, conscience). The psychotic phase of the 
disturbance reveals an exacerbation of the patho. 
logical functioning of this agent in dramatic minia- 
ture. Reaction formations in the psychosis springing 
from the underlying personality trends are clear; 
to be seen. A high percentage of psychic factors and 
psychosomatic causes are included in the precipitat- 
ing situations. Trauma, possessing symbolic char- 
acter with meaning for the psyche, arouses latent 
anxiety with regard to the future security of the ego. 
46% of patients with paranoid trends recovered or 
made marked improvement, while 54% failed to 
recover. Women in the age group 40-60 showed the 
highest incidence of the disease, while 68% of the 
men were in the age group 50-70. General sexual 
inadequacy was noted in both men and women.— 
W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


926.. Penrose, L. S. Some genetical problems in 
mental deficiency. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 693-707 
—Hereditary and environmental factors operate 
differently on mental deficiency of different grades 
“Idiots and imbeciles are often recessively deter- 
mined or due to fresh mutation,’’ whereas the higher 
grades ‘‘owe their mental grade to the interaction o/ 
dominant additive factors."" Environment is es 
pecially important in the mild cases. Bibliography 
and illustrative pedigrees.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsy!- 
vania). 


927. Perret, C. La commotion cérébrale. (Cere- 
bral concussion.) Rev. méd. Suisse rom., 1937, 689- 
710.—Cerebral concussion is very often a factor in 
traumatisms resulting from blows on the skull. The 
two main symtoms are a loss of consciousness and 
retrograde amnesia. The cause of these psycho- 
logical alterations is not known, but it may be as 
sumed that they are the result either of an inhibition 
or of a disorganization of the functional activity 0! 
the neurones as a result of ‘‘diachisis” as described 
by Monakow.—E. Claparéde (Geneva). 


928. Peters, G. Gibt es eine pathologische 
Anatomie der Schizophrenia? (Is there a patho- 
logical anatomy of schizophrenia?) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1937, 158, 324-329.—Histological studies 
lead the writer to conclude that “the anatomical 
substratum of schizophrenia is still absolutely uv. 
ascertained.” Considerable discussion (pp. 32% 
340) followed the reading of Peters’ paper.—C. WV. 
Fox (Rochester). 


929. Praeger, N. Beitrige zum Angstneurost 
problem. (Contributions to the problem of the 
anxiety neurosis.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 193), 
157, 588-621.—Freud’s distinction between the 
anxiety neurosis (caused by sexual abstinence, 
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coitus interruptus, etc.) and psychoneurotic phobias 
cannot be maintained. There is an interplay be- 
tween somatic and psychic factors. For the most 
part, the significant factor is not sexual abstinence 
as such but rather the underlying ethical and religious 
ideas. Freud's Oedipus complex has also been very 
much overemphasized. The author does not accept 
\dler's environmentally determined inferiority feel- 
ing as a basic explanation. Bibliography.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 

930. Redalié, L. Automatisme mental ou ré- 
action psychique? (Mental automatism or psychic 
reaction?) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 
40, 372-375.—The author does not agree with the 
theory of mental automatism advanced by the 
Clérambau!t school of thought. He gives a typical 
clinical case and brings out the essential role of 
personality in the genesis of delusional phenomena. 

G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


931. Riese, W. Le probléme de la causalité dans 
la névrose traumatique. (The problem of causality 
in the traumatic neurosis.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 41, 410-422.—The author analyzes 
the different forms of relationship which exist 
between the trauma and its direct and indirect 
consequences. The subject is discussed from the 
philosophical, biological, and forensic points of view. 

G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 

932. Rogge, H. C. Die Angriffsstelle der zir- 
kularen Psychose. (The locus of attack of the 
circular psychosis.) Psychiat. neurol. Bl., Amst., 
1935, No. 2. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


933. Sakel, M. The influence of pharmacological 
shocks on the psychoses. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 84, 
626-036.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


934. Schilder, P. The organic background of 
obsessions and compulsions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1938, 94, 1397-1416.—“‘Seven cases of obsession 
neurosis are presented in which definite organic 
signs are disclosed by neurological examination. 
[hese signs remind of symptoms observed in 
epidemic encephalitis.” ‘Organic factors influencing 
the state of consciousness may have an influence in 
some obsession neurotic cases. Psychotherapy has 
to consider the importance of the motor factors in 
compulsions and their relations to sadistic attitudes.” 
—. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


935. Schneider, K. Uber Psychopathen und ihre 
kriminalbiologische Bedeutung. (Psychopaths and 
their importance for criminal biology.) Mschr. 
KrimBiol., 1938, 29, 353-367.—‘‘Psychopath” is an 
ill-defined term; it should not be immediately inter- 
preted as ‘‘sick” or ‘“‘negative,”” as it includes 
valuable persons who could be called sick only if 
they had a brain disease. Penology has long suffered 
rom the consequences of the misconception that 
psychopaths are “poor sick people.” Schneider 
distinguishes the following psychopathic types: 
iyperthymic; depressive; self-doubting and needing 
®go-esteem; fanatical; emotionally labile; explosive; 
asthenic; and weak-willed. He discusses the 


criminal possibilities of each type—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

936. Schneider, K. Eine Schwierigkeit im Wahn- 
problem. (A difficulty in the problem of delusions.) 
Nervenarzt, 1938, 11, 461-465.—Perceiving a delu- 
sion and its sudden emergence in the patient’s mind 
are two different things. The former is always seri- 
ous. The latter may be and often is, but there is 
also a playful form which is similar to the occurrence 
of any other kind of an idea—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

937. Schwab, G. Die Bedeutung gesellschafts- 
biologischen Denkens fiir die Genetik des ange- 
borenen Schwachsinns. (The significance of socio- 
biological conceptions in the genetics of innate 
feeble-mindedness.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 
157, 762—781.—In the feeble-minded there is always 
a total mental disorder, intellectual deficiency being 
only one symptom. The writer deals in this article 
with (1) the relations of the feeble-minded to life 
problems; (2) disorders of vital energy in the feeble- 
minded; and (3) the consciousness of the feeble- 
minded and its mirroring of life events. As regards 
social behavior, the feeble-minded person may be 
completely lacking in ability to lead his own life 
or to adapt himself to society; or he may be impracti- 
cal; or he may exhibit moral defects. The conscious- 
ness of the feeble-minded is often lacking in continu- 
ous flow. Lucid phases may be separated by phases 
of emptiness of consciousness. Sometimes only a 
limited range of mental experiences is possible. ‘The 
socio-biological point of departure offers new possi- 
bilities in the study of feeble-mindedness.”"—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 


938. Schwartz, L. Die Neurosen nach Schiddel- 
traumen im Licht der Theorie von Janet. (Neuroses 
following cranial injury in the light of Janet’s theory.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 433-441. 
—The author analyzes the psychological com- 
ponents of traumatic neuroses according to Janet’s 
theory of psychic energy. The different varieties of 
tension and of psychological discharge could be used 
to explain the neurotic mechanisms which occur as 
the result of cerebral accidents.—G. Dvoretzki 
(Geneva). 


939. Semrad, E. V. Study of the auditory ap- 
paratus in patients experiencing auditory hallucina- 
tions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 53-63.—Audio- 
meter examinations of 100 cases with auditory 
hallucinations were made. There were 31 cases of 
deafness, toxic, catarrhal, and nerve. No evidence 
of auditory hyperesthesia was noted.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


940. Southwick, W. E. The kindred file. J. 
Hered., 1938, 29, 398-400.—The identification and 
study of the hereditary and environmental factors 
underlying mental and other deficiencies of institu- 
tionalized individuals is dependent upon correct 
ascertainment and recording of family data. To 
facilitate the routine collection and to insure the 
reliability of all family data relative to the trait 
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considered, to insure coverage of the negative as well 
as the positive cases among the relatives of the 
affected individual (who would always be the fixed 
point about which the family cluster would be filed), 
it is recommended that a list of traits be drawn up 
to include social, anthropo-anatomical, medico- 
physiological, and neuro-psychiatric characteristics. 
Specific amplification for each group is given, and 
it is suggested that all be coded to save space. Data 
could best be entered on 5” x 8” cards, with the 
kindred group as the unit for filing. The number of 
interconnections among individuals and among 
groups would grow progressively and irreversibly. 
Once established, the file would expedite further 
analyses of human characteristics.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger (American Museum of Natural History). 


941. Speer, E. Das Problem der Sucht. (The 
problem of morbid craving.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1937, 157, 579-587.—Abnormal craving may 
appear not only in the case of intoxicants such as 
alcohol and opiates, but also in the case of tea, 
coffee, or even tobacco with the nicotine removed. 
Hence the problem is not entirely pharmacological. 
The abnormal personality attitude is the important 
factor. Overuse of opiates, alcohol, etc., does not 
destroy character, but shows up abnormal traits. 
The abnormal attitude underlying an abnormal 
craving may be innate or acquired. In his own 
studies of morphine deprivation the writer found 
that the only constant symptom of the addicts was 
unrest.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


942. Stadler, H. Zur Frage der Beziehungen 
zwischen periodischen und episodischen Daimmer- 
und Schlafzusténden und Hypophysenstérungen. 
(The question of relationships between periodic and 
episodic twilight and sleep conditions and pituitary 
disturbances.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1938, 98, 
317-339.—Stadler has treated patients in the puber- 
tal period who showed acromegalic disturbances of 
growth and coincident, strictly periodical twilight 
and sleep states. Nevertheless, he warns against a 
schematization of atypical cases —P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

943. Stockert, F. G. v. Psychische Stérungen 
nach Hirnoperationen. (Mental disorders following 
brain operations.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 
158, 362-369.—"Following up the post-operative 
condition after assault upon the brain may throw a 
certain light on the genesis of exogenous psychoses 
and the problem of the localization of mental dis- 
orders. The reported observations are intended 
simply to direct attention to these questions and the 
pursuit of these problems.’’—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


944. Strecker, E. A., Braceland, F. J., & Gordon, 
B. Mental attitudes of tuberculous patients. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 529-543.—A study of the 
mental attitudes of tuberculous patients undergoing 
sanitarium and home treatment. The patients were 
selected at random, all economic, social, and cultural 
levels being included. Approximately 2000 patients 
were observed, and a complete study of 75 patients 
was made. The results showed that depression and 
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fatalism, anxiety, and apprehension, rather than 
euphoria, are the prevailing moods of tuberculous 
patients. There was no evidence that tuberculosis 
is accompanied by increased sexual desire. The 
psychiatric and psychological aspects of the case 
are extremely important, though neglected in most 
hospitals. Brightening the institution, occupying 
the patients’ minds, and making them feel more 
secure improve the morale and facilitate recovery. 
Extreme care should be taken in advising the 
patients of the extent and nature of their disease — 
P. Brand (New York City). 

945. Talbot, F. B. The present status of Mon- 
golism. Proc. 4th Inst. except. Child, Child Res. 
Clin., 1937, October, 20-27.—Up to recent years it 
had generally been accepted in medical circles that 
the Mongol child could never exceed a mental age 
of seven years. Considered in the light of general 
hygienic and pediatric advances, this supposition 
may have to be revised. When concomitant physical 
and physiological defects—defective hearing and 
eyesight, rickets, enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
endocrine dysfunction—have been cleared up, and 
speech and general co-ordinations have been es. 
pecially trained, considerable improvement is cften 
noted in general and scholastic behavior. Talbot 
reports two such cases with mental age scores ol 
814 and 11% years.—F. W. Finger (Brown). 

946. Terry, G. C., & Rennie, T. A. C. Analysis 
of parergasia. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 1938, No 
64. Pp. 199. $4.00.—The material for this stud) 
consists of 77 cases diagnosed as parergasia-schizo- 
phrenia. Section I is a discussion of the various 
clinical types in the series, with brief histories of 
illustrative cases. Section IT is devoted to the life 
histories, and tables are given outlining various 
aspects which appear to be significant in the life 
history. Environmental factors surrounding the 
childhood development of the 77 patients emerge 
as extremely important in the development o! 
personality features that make for difficulty. The 
third section outlines the outcome in each case, and 
analyzes those factors which seem to lead to a favor- 
able or unfavorable termination. In summarizing, 
the conclusion is reached that the parergastic reaction 
is multifarious and the course largely unpredictable 
in its details. There is an appendix of 17 case 
histories illustrative of 6 clinical reaction patterns. 
A brief index is provided.—C. P. Fitzpatrick (Butler 
Hospital). 

947. Teufel, G. Beobachtungen nach Adrenalin- 
injektionen bei Schizophrenen und Parkinsonisten. 
(Observations on adrenalin injections in schizo 





phrenics and parkinsonists.) Lauf a.d. Pegn.: 
Bachmann, 1938. Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


948. Tietz, E. B. Psychiatric aspects of con- 
traception. J. Contracept., N. Y., 1938, 3, 142-143. 
—This brief article deals with the psychiatric 
aspects of contraception, which are: the influence 
on hereditary nervous and mental diseases; nervous 


diseases associated with pregnancy and childbirth; 
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the development of neuroses as a result of conflicts 
which may develop following abortions and devia- 
tions of sexual behavior that are used as methods of 
limiting offspring; the management of normal sex 
relations and the attainment of happy marriage; 
and finally the effect of birth control on the mental 
hygiene of children and young adults. The develop- 
ment of conflict and subconscious stresses following 
repeated use of withdrawal, fellatio, coitus reservatus 
and other means of avoiding the normal progress of 
intercourse, lest pregnancies should follow, are 
frequently found in the patients consulting a psy- 
chiatrist. The erection and glandular secretions 
essential to the enjoyment of intercourse and the 
consequent orgasm are parasympathetic reflexes. 
As with all cholinergic reflexes, these cannot operate 
in the presence of sympathetic (adrenergic) activity, 
since such emotions as pain, anger and fear stimulate 
the latter component of the autonomic system. 
Tietz assumes that this is a basis for the development 
of a neurosis, which is evidenced by ‘‘psychic im- 
potence” and frigidity—W. Marshall (Appleton 
Clinic, Wis.). 

949. Tramer, M. LEjigener Selbstbericht iiber 
einen Autounfall mit Kommotion und den Folgen 
bis zum Abklingen der Symptome. (A patient’s 
report on his symptoms from the time of an auto 
accident with concussion of the brain until recovery.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 41, 443-446. 
—There were amnesia for a two-minute period 
preceding the accident and feelings of vacuity on 
efforts to recall it; for the period immediately follow- 
ing the accident, the patient had partial amnesia 
with islands of memory. The symptoms were rota- 
tory vertigo, flicker scotoma, nausea, marked mental 
fatigue, and loss of concentration. Sleep was un- 
disturbed. The symptoms disappeared after 9-10 
weeks, and the patient resumed his work. The will 
to work and insight into the symptoms are important 
for cure.—G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


950. Vermeylen, G. Les rapports cliniques entre 
les encéphalites et la démence précoce. (Clinical 
connections between encephalitis and dementia 
praecox.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 38, 
647-686.—The author raises the question whether 
encephalitis can produce mental disorders other than 
the mental confusion which is the usual result of 
infection and intoxication. He believes that it is 
necessary to speak of different types of ‘“‘dementia 
praecox”’ as there exist a variety of forms which, 
although similar, can be sharply distinguished from 
one another. On the basis of the work done in this 
field he differentiates: the degenerative psychoses, 
schizophrenia, degenerative dementia praecox (type 
Morel) and toxic-infectious dementia praecox. The 
author describes in considerable detail three groups 
of encephalitis: (1) the post-infectious or secondary 
type, (2) the primary type, and (3) the chronic type. 
lhe psychic reactions which ensue depend on three 
factors: the degree of development of the brain; the 
cerebral involvement; and the rate of progress of the 
cerebral invasion. The various types of encephalitis 
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described combine conditions that are especially 
favorable for the development of psychoses. They 
usually are caused by infections which are not very 
acute and show only slight organic symptomatology; 
they attack large areas of the brain but only in a very 
mild degree; they develop very slowly, and their 
effects persist for a very long time after the acute 
phase has passed.—H. Syz (Cornell). 


951. Vita, N. A. Algunas observaciones sobre 
metabolismo basal y la accion dinfmico-especifica, 
en los enfermos mentales. (Basal metabolism and 
specific action in mental patients.) Bol. Inst. Psi- 
quiat., 1938, 2, 60-65.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


952. Walton, R. Marihuana, America’s new drug 
problem. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 
ix + 223. $3.00.—This monograph of 11 chapters 
constitutes a general survey of the marihuana prob- 
lem, covering all aspects from historical to clinical 
and chemical considerations. A special classified 
bibliography of 419 items, and author and subject 
indices, are appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

953. Wile, I. S. Mental disorders as a factor in 
divorce. Eugen. News, 1938, 23, 81-92.—The 
author analyzes data concerning first admissions 
to mental hospitals with respect to sex and the 
marriage state; i.e., single, married, divorced and 
widowed. He also quotes and attempts to integrate 
findings and opinions on the relation of mental 
disease to divorce from various sources. He con- 
cludes that divorce is socially protective; that the 
“interruption of interpersonal! conflicts arising from 
personal prepsychotic mental inadequacy is justified 
morally, socially and spiritually’; that ‘“‘disordered 
personalities, with symptomatic behaviors that 
threaten the happiness and mental health of their 
marital partners, should receive requisite treatment 
—and possible divorce is the first step towards 
hospitalization.”’ 17 references are cited in foot- 
notes.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


954. Williams, H. S. Drug addicts are human 
beings; the story of our billion-dollar drug racket; 
how we created it and how we can wipe it out; with a 
statement of the narcotics problem by Hon. John M. 
Coffee. Washington, D. C.: Shaw Publishing Co., 
1938. Pp. 298. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


955. Wyrsch, J. Uber schizophrene Halluzino- 
sen. (Schizophrenic hallucinoses.) Allg. Z. Psy- 
chiat., 1938, 108, 231-253.—Wyrsch reports an 
especially instructive case of verbal hallucinosis in a 
patient in whom hallucinating had become a life 
function —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

956. Yates, F. Schizophrenia beginning at about 
3 years of age; case for diagnosis. Proc. R. Soc. 
Med., 1938, 31, 560-561.—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 


[See also abstracts 669, 693, 697, 745, 758, 828, 835, 
859, 874, 876, 965, 975, 980, 986, 991, 994, 1021, 
1039, 1044, 1046, 1050, 1091, 1126, 1145, 1154, 
1155, 1156, 1157. ] 
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957. Bell, H. M. The adjustment inventory 
(adult form). Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1938. $5.50 per 100 copies.—The 
adult form of the inventory provides five measures of 
personal and social adjustment: (1) home adjust- 
ment, (2) health adjustment, (3) social adjustment, 
(4) emotional adjustment, and (5) occupational 
adjustment. The inventory is self-administering 
and can be scored in four minutes. Odd-even 
coefficients of reliability fall between .81 and .94.— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


958. Cabot, P.S.deQ. The relationship between 
personality and physique. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
710.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


959. Carr, H. A., & Kingsbury, F.A. The concept 
of traits. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 497-524.—The 
concept of traits is of popular origin and needs more 
rigid definition for psychology. A trait is a concep- 
tual characterization of the reactive nature of an 
individual based upon certain behavioral character- 
istics, particularly those manifesting the constitu- 
tional nature of the individual. We derive our knowl- 
edge of a person's traits from such sources as manner 
of acting, reactions to objects, postural and ex- 
pressive activities, kinds of action, class label (like 
“‘communist’’), and effective emotional and conative 
reactions. We use certain standards of reference 
such as vocational success, social adjustment, and 
the like. Traits are further distinguished in terms 
of their conceptual nature, their generality, unity 
and complexity, universality, interrelatedness, and 
strength as indicated by the frequency and duration 
of their expression, and the objective results of their 
expression in terms of extent, speed, and energy. 
The concepts “‘trait’’ and “‘ability”’ are related, but 
differ in that “ability” refers to the individual's 
efficiency in attaining ends, whereas ‘‘trait’’ refers 
to the way he behaves in attaining those ends. Some 
suggestions are given for increasing the psychological 
significance of the concept “‘trait."—A. G. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 

960. Davidson, H. H., & Klopfer, B. Rorschach 
statistics, Part II; Normal children. Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1938, 3, 37-42.—The Rorschach data 
obtained from normal children by different in- 
vestigators are summarized.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

961. Fosberg, I. A. Rorschach reactions under 
varied instructions. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1938, 
3, 12-31.—This is an investigation of the retest 
reliability of Rorschach results. The Rorschach was 
administered four times to the same individuals with 
the following variations in instructions: standard 
instructions were given the first time, instructions to 
“‘make the best impression’ were given the second 
time, instructions to “‘make the worst impression”’ 
were given the third time, and the fourth time the 
examiner asked the subject to look for various things 
in the blots one at a time. Complete records for 
each of the four tests for two individuals are given. 
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The results showed that the psychogram remained 
recognizably like the standardly administered Ror. 
schach no matter whether the subject tried to make 
a good or bad impression and even when each of the 
possible Rorschach factors was pointed out to him, 
Analysis by the chi-square method indicated that the 
frequencies obtained matched closely the theoretical 
frequencies which would be expected if all four 
tests were to give the same personality picture — 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


962. Freeman, G. L. Measurement of per- 
sonality. (Film.) Chicago: College Film Center, 59 
East Van Buren St., 1938. 600 ft., 16 mm. (sound), 
—Compares the fraudulent methods of estimating 
personality with tests developed by science; visits 
to the phrenologist, physiognomist, graphologist and 
astrologer, exhibiting their methods of approach in 
actual operation, are followed by a tour of the 
psychology laboratory, showing the use of question. 
naire, rating scales, and behavior tests.—J. Holmber, 
(Northwestern). 

963. Kelly, E. L. Personality as revealed by 
voice and conversation without face to face ac- 
quaintance. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 710.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


964. Klopfer, B., & Tallman, G. A further Ror- 
schach study of Mr. A. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1938, 
3, 31-36.—The results of the third administration of 
the Rorschach to an individual with bilateral 
lobectomy are discussed and compared with the two 
previous tests—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


965. Mahler-Schinburger, M., & Silberpfennig, 
I. Der Rorschach’sche Formdeutversuch als Hilfs- 
mittel der Psychologie Hirnkranker. (Rorschach's 
test as an aid in the psychology of persons with brain 
disease.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 193/, 
40, 302-327.—The test on cases of amputation, 12 
with phantom limbs and 5 without, gave a striking 
result in connection with the anatomical inter- 
pretations. Nine of the cases with “phantoms” 
gave 100% anatomical answers, all determined by the 
position inside the total picture. None of the cases 
without phantoms showed this anomaly. The 
authors’ hypothesis is that the percentage of an- 
atomical interpretations runs parallel to the narcistic 
preoccupation with the body pattern which is 
characteristic of cases of amputation with phantoms. 
—G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 

966. McKinney, F. Factors in personal history 
of college students as related tc personality adjust- 
ment. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 709-710.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

967. Messer, A. L., Hinckley, E. D., & Mosier, 
C. I. Suggestibility and neurotic symptoms in 
normal subjects. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 391-399 
—129 male college students were tested for suggest! 
bility by the Hull postural sway technique and were 
also given the Bernreuter personality schedule. 
Three groups, differing in degree of suggestibility, 
were selected. The most suggestible was compared 
with the least suggestible group in the frequency © 
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response to each of the items on the Bernreuter. 
There was no relation between suggestibility and 
consistent traits of the sort revealed by the neurotic 
inventory. There may be a relationship between 
suggestibility and the trait called social inadequacy. 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


068. Murray, H. A. Explorations in personality: 
a clinical and experimental study of fifty men of 
college age. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. 
Pp. xiv + 761. $8.50.—This book constitutes a 
report of co-ordinated research over a 24-year 
period on 51 male subjects of college age done by 
28 investigators variously trained in psychology, 
medicine and psychoanalysis. The book is divided 
into 8 chapters: introduction (33 pages); proposals 
for a theory of personality (106 pages); variables of 
personality (101 pages); judgments of personality 
(39 pages) ; the genetical investigation of personality: 
childhood events (115 pages). The 6th chapter, on 
procedures (207 pages), discusses in detail the 
following measures: conference, autobiography; 
family relations and childhood memories; sexual 
development; present dilemmas; conversations; pre- 
dictions and sentiments tests; questionnaires; abi- 
lities test; aesthetic appreciation test; hypnotic 
test; level of aspiration test; the experimental study 
of repression; (a) memory for failures test; violation 
of prohibitions; (b) ethical standards test; observa- 
tions and post-experimental interviews; sensori- 
motor learning test; emotional conditioning test; 
galvanic skin response; tremor responses; thematic 
apperception tests; imaginal productivity tests; 
musical reverie test; dramatic productions test; 
Rorschach test; miscellaneous procedures; reactions 
to frustration; social interaction. Chapter 7 (99 
pages) is entitled ‘‘Case History: Case of Earnst,”’ 
and the last chapter (40 pages) lists the conclusions 
reached, with a critical discussion of each point made. 
The book has an 8-page glossary and an 11-page 
index.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


969. Nachmannsohn, M. Gewissen und Aufgabe. 
(Conscience and task.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1936, 38, 150-168.—The author rejects 
generalizations from psychopathology for the study 
of conscience, since the neurotic is governed by fac- 
tors which have less meaning for normal persons. 
There are 3 forms of conscience-experience: impul- 
sive, motivated by a given task; good conscience 
when the task is done; and bad conscience, resulting 
from the practical impossibility of complete harmony 
between degrees of personality development and 
social demands. There are 3 subdivisions of con- 
science: the warning, doubting, and remorseful. 
Conscience is the central problem of mental hygiene 
and psychotherapy.—G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


970. Nelson, E. Radicalism-conservatism in stu- 
dent attitudes. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 4. 
Pp. 32.—3758 students in four state universities and 
fourteen church affiliated colleges were given the 
Lentz C-R “opinionaire,” form K, in order to 
determine the prevalence of radical attitudes in such 
institutions. The mean score for all students was 
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slightly above the midpoint, indicating, if anything, 
a slight tendency toward conservatism. Only 22 
students showed scores which indicated definite 
radicalism. There was a uniform tendency for 
seniors to be less conservative than freshmen. This 
difference was largest in the four state universities. 
Women were uniformly more conservative than men. 
There were only slight differences among 17 out of 
the 18 institutions. One college stood apart from 
the rest as definitely conservative—K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 

971. Portenier, L. Twinning as a factor influenc- 
ing personality. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 711.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

972. Stott, L. H. Some home environmental 
factors related to personality adjustment in rural 
adolescents. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 712.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


973. Suares, N. D. Personality development in 
adolescence. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1938, 3, 2-12.— 
In an effort to establish norms for the Rorschach 
responses of adolescents and to investigate changes 
in responses during adolescence, the Rorschach 
was administered to 98 boys and girls between 12 
and 18 years of age. 21 of the boys and 21 of the 
girls had been given the Rorschach two to five years 
previously. Analysis of the records of the retested 
group shows that the girls tended to become more 
extratensive at adolescence, while the boys tended 
to become more introversive—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

974. Troup, E. A comparative study by means of 
the Rorschach method of personality development 
in twenty pairs of identical twins. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1938, 20, 461-556.—The personality de- 
velopment of 20 pairs of identical twins is reported 
in this study. The children were found in the 6th, 
7th, and 8th grades of Buffalo schools. Hereditary 
similarity was determined by the Rife diagnostic 
formula. Tests in addition to the Rorschach ink- 
blot were used in the preliminary study. The Ror- 
schach was retained as the experimental instrument 
“‘since it seemed to afford insight into the funda- 
mental similarities and differences in the whole 
personality make-up of the subjects.”” 6 judges, 
experts in the use of the test, collaborated with the 
author. No high degree of resemblance in tempera- 
ment was found. Analysis was also made to deter- 
mine the reliability of the Rorschach technique. 
The author concludes by saying, ‘‘It is true that the 
method has limitations as far as validity, reliability, 
and adequate norms are concerned, and that the 
value of the method as a psychodiagnostic instru- 
ment depends in large measure on the skill of the 
examiner. However, these limitations need not 
handicap its use, since its purpose is not to take the 
place of objective tests or other clinical methods but 
to supplement and clarify their results.’’ There 
is a review of 79 articles cited in the bibliography.— 
F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 736, 751, 752, 811, 835, 917, 1011, 
1020, 1053, 1089, 1113, 1134. | 
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975. Adler, A. Social interest: a challenge to 
mankind. London: Faber & Faber, 1938. Pp. 313. 
10/6 net.—A number of related essays or lectures 
on a variety of topics by the late Alfred Adler 
are presented; some new case material is included.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


976. Alihan, M. A. Social ecology. A critical 
analysis. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. 
Pp. xiii + 267. $2.75.—The object of this study 
was a critical and logical examination of the central 
concepts in the methodological approach in American 
sociology known as human ecology. The writings 
of R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, R. D. McKenzie, C. 
A. Dawson, and L. Wirth, with certain omissions, 
are particularly scrutinized as representative of the 
school’s theoretical formulations. Numerous in- 
consistencies are discovered within the statements of 
individual exponents as well as between the various 
spokesmen for the school. The concepts reviewed 
in most detail are: community, society, dominance, 
concentration, centralization, segregation, invasion, 
succession, ecological structure, zones, gradient, 
and natural area. The theoretical backgrounds of 
the school are traced to the works of plant and animal 
ecologists, physiologists, economic historians, and 
students of city planning. The difficulties involved 
in the analogical transference of biological concepts 
to the study of human relationships are discussed. 
The author concludes that “there has been more 
scholarship expended on the individual studies than 
on the elucidation of their common significance.” 
Very slight but commendatory references are made 
to the factual studies which have been carried on 
within the ecological frame of reference.—C. Glick 
(Brown). 


977. Ansberry, M. The effect upon the ability 
to discriminate between speech sounds by the 
elimination of frequencies above 4000 cycles. 
Quart. J. Speech, 1938, 24, 381-389.—32 adults with 
normal hearing were asked to distinguish between 
the words of each of 200 pairs by underlining the 
word heard as the experimenter’s voice was trans- 
mitted (1) without any mechanical device, (2) 
through an amplifying system with a frequency 
response curve flat up to 10,000 cycles, (3) through 
this amplifying system with a filter added to elim- 
inate frequencies about 4000 cycles, and (4) under 
conditions both of binaural hearing and of monaural 
hearing with one ear masked by a 256-cycle tone at 
an intensity of 65 decibels. The word list was so 
constructed as to pair each vowel or consonant with 
the others. Each subject heard the list nine times 
under various experimental conditions. In general, 
the accuracy of discrimination in all arrangements 
was extremely high, varying from 98.47 to 99.61%, 
the percentage of intelligibility in eight of the nine 
arrangements being over 99%. It is concluded that 
the elimination of frequencies above 4000 cycles is 
not a handicap in discriminating speech sounds. It 
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was noted that the condition of greatest intelligi. 
bility for consonants, next to the control test, was 
monaural hearing with the higher frequencies 
eliminated, whereas this same arrangement resulted 
in the poorest intelligibility for vowels. Conversely, 
the test which resulted in the greatest intelligibility 
for vowels, monaural hearing with flat amplification 
using one crystal earphone, gave the greatest number 
of errors for consonants.—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

978. Aznar, J. C. Fenomenologia del arte. |. 
Los problemas de la critica. (Phenomenology of 


art. I. The problems of criticism.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag., 1937, 5, 201-258—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


979. Baldus, H. Kulturwandel bei Indianern in 
Brasilien. (Cultural change among Brazilian Indi- 
ans.) Arch. Anthrop. Vélk Forsch., 1938, 24, 170-189. 
—In view of the renewed initiative of Brazilian 
Indians and their marriages to white women, it is 
not yet possible to determine whether the influence 
of the whites is effecting a total or only a partial 


cultural change among them.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

980. Bonnell, J. S. Pastoral psychiatry. New 
York: Harper, 1938. Pp. 249. $2.50.—Case 


histories and experiences with maladjusted people 
by a pastor, who writes in non-technical fashion both 
for those in need of psychological adjustment and 
for those who work with such people—R. R 
Willoughby (Brown). 

981. Breslaw, B. J. The development of a socio- 
economic attitude. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1938, 
No. 226. Pp. 96.—Planned on the assumption that 
basic qualities of the individual are not necessarily 
linked to the formation of the political attitude, this 
study was designed to investigate the social factors 
present in the adoption of a socio-economic attitude. 
122 individuals were interviewed with a standardized 
procedure. Data from 94 were used. The general 
conclusion drawn was that many social influences 
are important in the formation of a political attitude, 
but none is vital, either alone or in combination. 
The influences of the home were statistically most 
reliable, and were also prominent in the experi- 
menter’s personal impressions. The influence of the 
individual's social life was shown to outrank the 
more intellectual aspects in the development of the 
attitude. The influence of books was minimized. 
Continued use of this method will verify or disprove 
the validity of these suggestions —E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

982. Brown, S. F. A further study of stuttering 
in relation to various speech sounds. (Quart. J. 
Speech, 1938, 24, 390-397.—A 700-word test was 
devised, in which 10 words beginning with each ol 
the various English vowels, consonants, and con- 
sonant blends were arranged to form non-contextual 
material. This test was administered to 32 stutter- 
ers, and stuttering spasms were recorded by the 
experimenter. The reliability of noting spasms was 
found by the use of a phonograph record of stuttering 
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speech to be .99. 18 of the subjects had only from 
three to seven spasms during the entire test. Analy- 
sis of the sounds on which the other 14 stuttered 
showed a rank of difficulty for the various sounds 
which correlated .73 with the rank of difficulty based 
on spasms of 32 cases reading connected material. 
The correlation between order of difficulty of sounds 
in connected and non-contextual material for the 
14 subjects was .91. Individual speakers, however, 
were highly inconsistent in the two types of reading, 
and it was noticed that two consonants with a high 
percentage of difficulty for the individual might 
have a significantly lower percentage of difficulty 
when blended together, etc. It is concluded that a 
general phonetic factor of difficulty, previously 
reported, is corroborated, but that individual differ- 
ences, presumably due to emotional associations, are 
more pronounced than the general rank of difficulty 
for the sounds. Reading of non-contextual material 
was found easier for most stutterers than reading of 
contextual material—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

983. Bruntz, G. G. Allied propaganda and the 
collapse of the German empire in 1918. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 
xiii + 246. $3.50.—While it is “impossible to give 
the exact percentages of victory due to any arm of 
the service,’’ it is evident, after making due allowance 
for exaggerated views, that the millions of leaflets 
and ‘‘news"’ releases poured out every week by the 
Allies were among their most powerful weapons. 
At the end of the war, the German army was still 
well-equipped, but morale was paralyzed. Evidence 
of this was found in the depressing morale reports of 
German officers; in letters sent home by soldiers; 
in the frequency of desertion, inertia, and insub- 
ordination in both the civil and the military popula- 
tions; and in the field observations of Allied and 
German officers and correspondents. The London 
Times of October 31, 1918, stated: ‘Good propa- 
ganda probably saved a year of war, and this meant 
the saving of thousands of millions of money and 
probably at least a million lives.’—B. L. Smith 
(New York University). 

984. Claparéde, E. Psychologie de la compréhen- 
sion internationale. (The psychology of inter- 
national comprehension.) Jn Piéron, H., & Meyer- 
son, I., Onziéme Congrés international de Psychologie, 
Paris, 1937. Agen: Imprimerie Moderne, 1938. Pp. 
203-211.—The crisis through which humanity is 
passing today has its psychological causes. It 
represents a state of inadaptation of nations to the 
new circumstances in which they find themselves. 
Men try to solve international problems by means 
borrowed from national politics. Nations still 
conserve that egocentrism which Piaget has shown 
to be characteristic of infantile mentality. Just as 
the child cannot think correctly until his thinking 
has become socialized, so nations cannot understand 
each other until their “‘natiocentric’’ mental attitude 
has become internationalized. Internationalization 
bears the same relationship to progress in the 
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behavior of nations as does socialization in the 
behavior of children: it represents a superior mental 
level. Nations suffer from this infantilism, an 
infantilism caused by functional regression, which is 
a defensive regression, and they fight against giving 
up their national egoism. This hyperegoism is 
accompanied by compensatory delusions of grandeur 
and persecution.—G. Dvoretski (Geneva). 


985. Dawley, A. Diagnosis—the dynamic of 
effective treatment. J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 
19-31.—The author discusses the professional skills 
requisite to a good intake service—AJM. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


986. Duehren, — v. Sexuelle Verirrung infolge 
Riickgratverletzung? (Sexual perversion due to 
spinal injury?) Kriminalistik, 1938, 12, 232.—A 
33-year-old man was discovered rummaging through 
baby carriages outside a pediatrician’s office. He 
explained that, in consequence of a spinal injury 18 
years previously, he could attain orgasm only when 
touching children’s underclothes or bed linen.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


987. Dusenbury, D., & Knower, F. H. Experi- 
mental studies of the symbolism of action and voice. 
I. A study of the specificity of meaning in facial 
expression. Quart. J. Speech, 1938, 24, 424-435.— 
A high-speed motion-picture camera was used to 
photograph two persons, a man and a woman, as 
they attempted to express eleven emotional states. 
Each of the emotional reactions was designated by 
three similar terms, chosen by 100 subjects who were 
asked to name the emotional expressions for the 
complete sets of Rudolph, Féléky, and Ruckmick 
pictures. A typical frame was selected from the 
film for enlargement to a 61% by 9% in. size. The 
motion pictures, the enlargements projected for a 
group by means of a Delineascope, and the enlarge- 
ments presented in a set to individual subjects, were 
shown to four groups totalling 569 college students, 
of which 227 were men and 342 were women. The 
subjects were asked to match the two sets of eleven 
pictures with the eleven groups of terms on a rating 
sheet. The average accuracy of two groups shown 
the motion pictures was 80%. The group before 
whom the still pictures were projected averaged 62% 
of correct judgments, and the group permitted to 
examine the individual pictures without any re- 
striction on time for observing pictures or for re- 
cording judgments judged correctly in 81% of the 
cases. The latter condition was considered optimal 
for the examination of still pictures, so it is concluded 
that the patterns of expression shown in a motion 
picture are judged more accurately than are still 
photographs of the same emotional expressions. 
Women judged the motion pictures more accurately 
than men to an extent represented by mean per- 
centages of 92 and 86 respectively. Perhaps the 


most significant conclusion is that, contrary to some 
previous findings, interpretations of the facial ex- 
pressions were highly reliable—W. H. Wilke (New 
York University). 
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988. Ellis, H. Psychology of sex; a manual for 
students. (New ed.) New York: Emerson Books, 
1938. Pp. 389. $3.00.—See VII: 2939.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


989. Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Some aspects of 
marriage and the family among the Nuer. Z. 
vergl. Rechtsw., 1938, 52, 306-392.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


990. Fantham, H. B., & Porter, A. Some cases of 
race admixture observed in Canada. Eugen. News, 
1938, 23, 92-102.—A community of 50 family groups 
within a large Canadian city is made up of indepen- 
dent, hard-working people, many of them foreigners 
and none on relief. 8 of these family groups show 
considerable racial mixture. Neither they nor many 
of their ancestral stocks are assimilating with the 
general population. There is a certain amount of 
indifference to human life and a sort of fatalistic 
cruelty in their outlooks. In physique they seem to 
be less resistant and to have less endurance than 
their parents. Among these mixed families there is 
a general tendency toward lower moral standards. 
There is quarrelsomeness and some instability due to 
disrupted social traditions and lack of fusion of 
racial traits. ‘“‘Race admixture between peoples 
widely separated in language, social development, 
religion and ideals does not seem desirable in the 
interests of the race as a whole.’—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

991. Ferraz, A. J. Estudos neuro-psychiatricos. 
(Neuropsychiatric studies.) S. Paulo: Impressora 
Ltda., n.d. Pp. 115.—Contains a study of suicide in 
S. Paulo.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


992. Flachskampf, L. Spanische Gebiarden- 
sprache. (Spanish sign language.) Roman. Forsch., 
1938, 52, 205—258.—Sign language has its roots in the 
affective sphere. The author distinguishes between 
the truly endogenous emotions, which are primarily 
mental in character (joy, sorrow), and impulses 
derived from external sources and primarily vital 
in nature. These original impulses may evolve into 
corresponding emotions, depending upon whether 
or not they achieve their ends. Impulses may involve 
either desire or protection (magic defensive move- 
ments). The Spanish character is particularly well 
expressed in its sign language, which is illustrated 
by several examples and photographs.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


993. Gallagher, B. G. American caste and the 
negro college. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1938. Pp. 478. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


994. Gilbert, D. The dilemma of medical social 
work. J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 127-150.— 
“It has seemed to the writer that medical social work, 
both in its writings and in its practice, has failed 
either to accept, or to utilize, concepts of social case 
work now commonly found ir other fields of social 
work. The purpose of this discussion is three-fold: 
to analyze why this has been so; to see whether case 
work concepts are applicable in the medical setting, 
and to consider what changes would be necessary to 
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permit their acceptance and use within the medical 
institution.”—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


995. Hollington, R. D. Psychology serving re- 
ligion; a practical guide for life adjustment. Ney 
York: Abingdon, 1938. Pp. 248. $2.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

996. Homma, T. [On the natural formation in 
the writing orders of Japanese letters.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 13, 429-440.—The author reported 
in his early study that the general writing orders 
in adults are more physio-mechanical and those in 
children are more psychological. His present in- 
vestigation started from the assumption that this 
development or change from psychological orders to 
physio-mechanical ones may be evoked by our prac- 
tical writing situation. When eight Japanese kana- 
letters were presented one by one to be copied by the 
child, the psychological superiority controlled the 
whole writing orders, but when five of these letters 
were arranged in a row vertically and so closely as 
to be regarded as a compact whole, 14% of the writ- 
ing orders were turned into physio-mechanical ones 
Being put, however, in the state of competition of 
copying, two children showed 42 or 100% of the 
adult orders. The author thus demonstrated the 
truth of his supposition. English summary.—R 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

997. Hudgins, C. V. Voice production and breath 
control in the speech of the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1937, 82, 338-363.—The essential conditions for nor- 
mal voice production are: proper control of the move- 
ments of the air column in the trachea, and proper 
adjustment of the glottis for the vocal attack. Well 
established habits automatically regulate the mech- 
anism in normal speakers. Observations and tests 
show that deaf children only approximate in varying 
degrees this normal adjustment. Lack of control 
over the breathing muscles results in the use of 
excessive amounts of air for each syllable. When 
the vocal folds are not properly approximated a 
greater force of air is required to set them into 
vibration. The voice in such cases is breathy, and 
lacking in resonance and carrying quality. There 
is a basic difference in the co-ordinations involved in 
normal breathing and speech-breathing; therefore 
breathing exercises for the development of speech 
in deaf children must be speech-breathing exercises. 
The author presents a list of speech-breathing exer- 
cises along with results obtained from a group of 
deaf children with whom the exercises were used 
over a period of 14 weeks.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

998. Hudson, A. E. Kazak social structure. 
(Yale Univ. Publ. Anthrop., No. 20.) New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 109. $1.50.—An 
attempt to explain the nature of certain features o! 
Turco-Mongol social structure based on information 
gathered during field work.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

999. Ihara, M., & Iwahara, M. [On the character 
of phonetic symbolism in Japanese.] Jap. /. 
Psychol., 1938, 13, 411-428.—To try to explain the 
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construction and function of phonetic symbolism in 
Japanese, 418 words of two syllables used repeatedly 
were presented to four Japanese students and three 
Chinese girls, with instructions to make a simple 
sentence as quickly as possible. The results were: 
those words which generally give short reaction times 
have a common meaning for all subjects; voiceless 
consonants sound bright and strong, voiced ones dull 
and weak; some consonants connected with the [j ] 
sound represent childish and feeble feeling. Vowels 
can be arranged in the order: [i ], [e ], Cod [u ], and 
[a], beginning with the one that sounds sharpest 
and smallest and ending with the one that sounds 
broadest and warmest; the same word is not 
alwavs given the same meaning, and the inter- 
pretation given by Japanese is not always the same 
as that of Chinese; a word is not only a sound with 
meaning, but a voice clinging to habit. English 
summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1000. Jockel, E. Movement toward treatment in 
the application interview in a family agency. J. 
soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 32-40.—The application 
interview is analyzed from the point of view of both 
worker and client. The importance of this interview 
as a basis for future contacts is emphasized.—WM. 
Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1001. Kaiser,L. Die Biometrie der Sprachorgane. 
(The biometry of the speech organs.) Arch. ges. 
Phonet., Abt. 2, 1937, 1, 244-248.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1002, Kanetune, K. [On accent or intonation of 
the Japanese language. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 
287-291.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1003. Kanetune, K. [On consonants and vocal 
cords.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 471-473.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

1004. Kenyeres, A. Comment une petite Hon- 
groise apprend le francais. (How a little Hungarian 
girl learned French.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1938, 
26, 321-366—In a previous study the author 
discussed the first words used by his daughter Eva 
(Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1927). In 1926, at the age 
of six years and six months, Eva was brought to 
Geneva to live, at which time she knew no French. 
six months later she spoke French fluently and 
refused to speak Hungarian even with her parents. 
Kenyeres gives the stages in this learning, which 
demonstrates very clearly the predominance of 
global perception in the acquisition of a language.— 
G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 

1005. Kephart, N. C. A method of heightening 
social adjustment in an institutional group. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 710-718.—In 1935, the 
superintendent of the Wayne County Training School 
established a cottage for a selected group of high- 
grade defective boys who were to handle their own 
atiairs. Satisfactory results led to the organization 
ol a second similar group. However, the results this 
ume were not gratifying. To discover the under- 
‘ying difficulty, both groups were analyzed by a 
modification of the technique developed by Moreno. 
Results indicated that the original group was knit 
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into one large unit, while the second was a loose 
type of organization having several relatively 
independent smaller subgroups. To alter the in- 
ternal composition of the problem group, a small 
authoritative, responsible ‘‘council’’ was established, 
and group activities were fostered. After five months 
the Moreno technique was reapplied. This group 
was now more closely knit and connections between 
the individuals were more inclusive. There was also 
a decrease in the frequency of behavior problems. 
Three charts are included —S. W. Bijou (Delaware 
State Hospital). 


1006. Kiser, C. V. Voluntary and involuntary 
aspects of childlessness. Science, 1938, 88, 500.— 
Abstract.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1007. La Barre, W. The peyote cult. (Yale 
Univ. Publ. Anthrop., No. 19.) New York: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 188. $2.50.—The author 
presents an integrated comparative treatment of 
this religion. The botanical, physiological, ethno- 
logical and psychological aspects of peyotism are 
considered in detail, and an historical interpretation 
is offered. Extensive bibliography.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


1008. Landes, R. The Ojibwa woman. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Contr. Anthrop., 1938, 31. Pp. 255. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1009. Laurila, K. S. Die emotionalistische Aes- 


thetik. (Emotionalistic esthetics.) 2Z. Asthet. allg. 
Kunstw., 1938, 32, 193-213.—Emotionalistic es- 
thetics is based solely on emotional life and emo- 
tional conditions, which means that it occupies itself 
with the pure, immediate emotional value of phe- 
nomena. The author defines his field in comparison 
with the esthetics of beauty, enjoyment, expression, 
and empathy.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1010. Leybourne,G. G. The growth of education 
in England and its influence on the size of the family. 
Eugen. Rev., 1938, 30, 175-186.—The fall of the 
English birth rate in the 1870's, and its cumulative 
decline thereafter, is traced to the cost of the great 
educational changes which accompanied the great 
industrial and economic developments in England 
for the period. The rise of the joint stock company 
with absentee ownership required trained managers. 
The abolition of patronage and the introduction of 
the competitive examination in the Civil Service 
stimulated the need for schooling and university 
training. The social aspirations of the rising middle 
class, the gradual emancipation of women, the 
Victorian stress on “enlightened self-interest,”’ all 
led to a demand for more and better schools. In 
1876 the Bradlaugh-Besant trial gave wide initial 
publicity for contraceptive methods. By 1893 the 
landed aristocracy gave way to a rising commercial- 
ism. By this time also English secondary education 
was insufficient to supply the number of clerks needed 
in commercial life. With the white-collar class came 
also a corresponding aspiration for a higher standard 
of living. The door to prestige and position lay 
through education, both for adults and for children. 
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Working men who desired to advance their own 
technical training had to curtail the size of their 
families. School fees added to the financial burden 
of raising children in families of small income, in 
every class. If the English birth rate is to be raised 
again, then individual educational costs must be 
offset by a wider extension of grants and scholar- 
ships.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 


1011. Marks, E. S. Factors in the personality 
development of negro children. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 711.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1012. Mason, M. K., & Bright, M. G. Tempo in 
rhythmic speech education. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1937, 82, 385-401.—The speech rates of 20 normal 
hearing subjects and 20 deaf subjects between the 
ages of 12 and 21 years were compared by a special 
method described in the paper. Sentences were 
spoken by the subjects under several types of 
suggested situations. The slowest normal speaker 
takes less time than the fastest deaf speaker; the 
median normal speaker talks twice as fast as the 
median deaf speaker. The slowest normal speaker 
is more than four times as rapid as the slowest deaf 
speaker. The authors feel that the method and the 
data offer useful information for teachers of speech 
to deaf children.—C. V. I/udgins (Clarke School). 


1013. Matumoto, K. [On the writing of Chinese 
characters by children. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 
441-450.—In the elementary school of Japan 1632 
Chinese characters are to be taught during six years, 
but to our great disappointment only about 600 can 
correctly be written by the children at the end of the 
course. In order to find the reason for this difficulty 
in learning these characters about 35 children per 
grade were requested to copy from 82 to 336 new 
and learned characters as carefully as they could. 
Fewer mistakes were made than when writing from 
memory, but the great number of them still found 
seems to have its cause in the ideographic nature 
of the Chinese character, in its total impression, 
which is apt to neglect the detailed structure, and in 
the confusion with Japanese kana-letters, where 
kana-letters always appear as a clear figure and the 
Chinese ones as the obscure ground. English sum- 
mary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

1014. Meltzer, H. The family in the making or 
breaking. Ment. Hith Observ., 1938, 5, 16-20.—M. 
Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1015. Millson, W. A. D. A review of research in 
audience reaction. Quart. J. Speech, 1938, 24, 464- 
483.—A review of research studies with a one-item 
attitude scale, the Woodward shift-of-opinion ballot, 
and an explanation of the statistical procedures used 
in computing results. A series of problems in audi- 
ence psychology is suggested for experimental study. 
—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

1016. Moore, W. E. A conditioned reflex study 
of stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 163-183. 
—The study was designed to test Bluemel’s theory, 
which holds that stuttering is caused by a conflict 
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between conditioned speech responses and condj. 
tioned inhibition of those responses. Analysis of 
speech and breathing records taken from normaj 
speakers and stutterers both before and after the 
establishment of a conditioned response to a nop. 
sense syllable showed that the Bluemel theory doe: 
not hold. Both stutterers and normal speakers 
show a speeding up rather than an inhibition of the 
speech response in anticipation of an electrical shock. 
Quantitative data from breathing records cannot be 
used to differentiate stutterers and normal speakers 
during the conditioning period. Breathing anomalies 
appear in both groups during the anticipation 
intervals.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


1017. Morris, D. W. Position as a factor of 
attentional clearness in relation to stuttering. / 
Speech Disorders, 1938, 3, 141-158.—Seven tests for 
“‘native sidedness’’ were given to 80 subjects known 
to be partly right-handed, partly left-handed, and 
partly ambidextrous. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to find a valid test battery for sidedness 
to be used in clinical practice. No combination 
the seven tests was found to be satisfactory for 
discriminating laterality among individuals. Cer. 
tain combinations appear ‘‘quite satisfactory" for 
group discrimination—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 


1018. Moser, H. M. A qualitative analysis of 
eye-movements during stuttering. J. Speech Di. 
orders, 1938, 3, 131-139.—Eye movements from 3) 
stutterers and 56 normal speakers were obtained 
during fixation, silent reading, oral reading, and 
fixation during propositional speech. During fixa- 
tion there were no significent differences betwee: 
stutterers and normal speakers, but the former tend 
to have more fixations and more regressive move- 
ments during silent reading. In oral reading and 
propositional speech the differences between the tw 
groups were found mainly during moments ol 
stuttering in which a greater number of fixations, 
more movements per line, vertical head movements 
and closure of eyes were found among the records o! 
stutterers. The results indicate that disturbance 0! 
co-ordinations involved in stuttering affect the eyes 
as part of a general neuro-muscular derangement 
The author suggests that lack of eye-movement 
ce-ordination among stutterers may account for 
certain reading disabilities——-C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 


1019. Ochiai, Y. [Sound articulation in the open 
air.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 285-286.—R 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

1020. Ojemann, R. H. The effect of an under- 
standing of the changing probability character of 
knowledge on personal and social attitudes. /5) 
chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 708.—Abstract.—A. W. Mellon 
(Missouri). 

1021. Panning, G. Arztliche Stellungnahme zum 
vorstehend beschriebenen Fall einer sexuellet 
Verirrung angeblich infolge Riickgratverletzung. 
(Medical opinion in the above described case (st 
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XII1: 986) of sexual perversion said to have fol- 
lowed spinal injury.) Kreminalistik, 1938, 12, 232- 
234.—There was no sign of a previous organic injury 
to the spinal cord, and in fact, the history and 
symptomatology made it doubtful that one had 
ever been present. The case is one of fetishism of a 
rare but not unknown variety. The connection is 
not worked out.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1022. Piker, P. Eighteen hundred and seventeen 
cases of suicidal attempt. A preliminary statistical 
survey. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 97-115.— 
The data are discussed under the headings: sex 
and color, annual incidence, monthly incidence, 
incidence by day of week, incidence by time of day, 
age incidence, nativity, marital status, alcoholism, 
occupation, religion, methods, mental disease, causes, 
residence, and deaths.—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 


1023. Schmeing, K. Justiz und Aberglaube. 
(The courts and superstition.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 
1938, 29, 382-388.—Schmeing reports a 1936 case 
involving exorcism of the devil—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1024. Schmidt, L. Wandel im Erb- und Rassen- 
gefiige zweier Rhénorte. (Hereditary and racial 
changes in two Rhone regions.) Arch. Bevélk Wiss. 
BevolkPolit., 1938, 7, 176-199..—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1025. Seashore, C. E. Why do we love music? 
Music Educators J., 1938, 25, No. 1, 28.—‘‘Among 
other things, we love music because it creates a 
physiological wellbeing in our organism, it is built 
from materials which are beautiful objects in them- 
selves, it carries us through the realms of creative 
imagination in art, it is the language of social bonds, 
and is a medium for self-expression in play.’’-— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1026. Seashore, C. E. Color music. Music 
Educators J., 1938, 25, No. 2, 26.—A discussion of the 
monograph ‘“‘Color Music,” by T. F. Karwoski and 
H. S. Odbert (Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 2). 
Seashore feels that the authors’ statement to the 
eflect that “a preliminary survey of 274 college 
students revealed 165, or 60%, who showed some 
tendency to associate color with short musical 
selections” is misleading. True colored hearing is 
probably limited to less than 1% of the population. 
(he authors’ data are to be accounted for under 3 
headings: entoptic phenomena, visual imagery, and 
wo by analogy.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stan- 
lord). 


1027. Simpson, R. H. A study of those who in- 
fluence and of those who are influenced in discus- 
Sion. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1938, No. 748. 
Pp. 89.—161 sophomores and juniors in a women's 
college, divided into groups of 3, 4, or 5, engaged in 
four 50-minute supervised discussions. 8 series of 
problems were used, 7 on current controversial 
questions and 1 on art. Each group was measured 
live days before, immediately after, and five days 
alter the discussion. A control group of 24 was used. 
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Those who are most influential in discussion tend to 
make high scores on the verbal scholastic aptitude 
test of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and also high grades in college. No significant 
relationship was found between scores on a paper- 
and-pencil dominance test and ability to influence 
the group. Religious background was significantly 
related to influence in discussion. Jewish students 
were most influential. Those who are most in- 
fluential in discussion tend to be least influenced by 
the discussion. The bibliography lists 30 titles. 
J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


1028. Smith, S. Zur Physiologie des Stosses. 
(The physiology of the kinetic sound.) Acta phil. 
scand., 1938, 12, 33-39.—The author discusses the 
Danish kinetic sound with special consideration of 
Verner’s theory of its chromatic origin and Ekblom’s 
physiological explanation.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1029. Steggerda, M., & Macomber, E. A revision 
of the McAdory art test applied to American Indians, 
Dutch whites and college graduates. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1938, 26, 349-353.—In this revision of the 
McAdory art test an attempt was made to use 
pictures which could be comprehended without 
peculiar cultural background. As an art test for 
Indians the revision failed in its purpose; the 
Indians based their judgment upon the utilitarian 
rather than upon the artistic characteristics of the 
objects and situations pictured—wN. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


1030. Tachibana, K. [The psychological struc- 
ture of Sabi. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 451-463.— 
Through several Japanese texts the author intended 
to interpret psychologically the Sabi experience in 
the Japanese nation. Sabi originally means the 
dust-colored dark, blackish or brown. Sabi here 
treated, however, is a kind of consciousness experi - 
enced in the Japanese literature, especially in Waka 
and Haikai, in N6 and Sad6 (tea ceremony). Sabi 
is also experienced in a low-pitched, widespread and 
weak tone; in taste it is sweetness found in bitterness; 
and in sense of touch or smelling the Japanese also 
experience it. Sabi is complexity within simplicity; 
asymmetry and nonequilibrium in space, slowness 
and steadiness in time are also some traits of Sabi. 
Calmness in activity and vice versa are the essentia] 
conditions of Sabi experience. English summary. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


1031. Taft, J. The relation of function to process 
in social case work. J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 
1-18.—“‘The taking and giving of help are seen as 
two opposite but complementary currents in a 
single complex process on which social work must 
base whatever it hopes to achieve in the way of 
effective understanding of the client and conscious 
control over its own procedures.’"—M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 

1032. Thompson, W. S. The social environment 


as a factor in population growth. Science, 1938, 88, 
499-500.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 
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1033. Thurnwald, H. Ehe und Mutterschaft in 
Buin. (Marriage and motherhood in Buin [Bou- 
gainville, Solomon Islands ].) Arch. Anthrop. Vélk- 
Forsch., 1938, 24, 214-246.—Polygamous marriages 
produce relatively fewer children than monogamous 
ones. The widespread sexual promiscuity of the 
young men derives from ancient matriarchal prin- 
ciples.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1034. Tomori, V. Zur Psychologie der ungari- 
schen Volksbriuche. (The psychology of Hungarian 
folk customs.) Ung. Jb., 1938, 17, H. 4.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

1035. Tweedsmuir, Lord. The mind of the 
citizen. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 19-22.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1036. Urban, W. M. Intelligible communication: 
its nature and conditions. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1938, 
47, 565-594.—The meaning of life can be neither 
apprehended nor expressed except in language of 
some kind. Communication thus becomes a basal 
problem of any philosophy. The author criticizes 
the behavioristic theory of communication. He 
admits that there is much behavioral communication 
which is merely a cue to behavior here and now; 
but he argues that intelligible communication 
transcends this. The miracle of language is that 
much more is understood than is expressed. All 
linguistic meaning is referential, but it is also sys- 
temic. Speaker and hearer cannot understand each 
other unless they recognize the same universe of 
discourse and mutually acknowledge the presup- 
positions that determine that universe. A _ valid 
philosophy must be beyond realism and idealism in 
the sense that it must include both.—M. F. Martin 
(W. Springfield, Mass.). 

1037. Vicedom, G. F. Ein neuentdecktes Volk in 
Neuguinea. (A newly discovered people in New 
Guinea.) Arch. Anthrop. VélkForsch., 1938, 24, 
190-213.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1038. Vierling, O., & Sennheiser, V. Der 
spektrale Aufbau der langen und der kurzen Vokale. 
(The spectral composition of the long and short 


vowels.) Akust. Z., 1937, 2, 93-106.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

1039. Vineland Laboratory. Bibliography: Publi- 
cations on the Vineland social maturity scale. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1938, 35, 57-68.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1040. Wist, H. Die Yao in Siidchina. (The Yao 


in south China.) Baessler-Arch. Vélkerk., 1938, 21, 
73-135.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

1041. Wrightstone, J. W. Wrightstone scale of 
civic beliefs. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 
1938. $1.00 per pkg. of 25.—This scale is designed 
to measure attitudes concerning economic, social, and 
political problems. The total score furnishes an 
index of an individual's tendency to favor liberal or 
conservative attitudes or beliefs. Two forms, 
A and B, are available. The scale is self-administer- 
ing and requires about 15 minutes’ working time. 
Percentile norms are based on 5000 students in grades 
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9-12. Reliability is given as .94 for the total score; 
if both forms of the test are used.— M. Keller (Butle, 
Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 648, 655, 729, 735, 753, 835, 892, 
952, 953, 970, 972, 1070, 1075, 1089, 1121, 1122, 
1124, 1139, 1141, 1160, 1161. ] 
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1042. Affleck, D. M. Therapeutic utilization oj 
probationary authority vested in a private agency. 
J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 104—126.—This paper 
describes the work of the Inter-Agency Council for 
Youth (Philadelphia) with delinquent boys betweey 
12 and 16 years of age during a 3- to 6-months period 
of supervision.— M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


1043. Ernst, K. Uber Gewalttitigkeits-Ver. 
brecher und ihre Nachkommen. (Concerning 
assault criminals and their descendants.) Berlin 
Springer, 1938. Pp. 143. RM. 19.70.—The 
book presents the results of a systematic investiga. 
tion of assault criminals and their descendants, 
considering the background of the subjects, their 
personality, the possible causes of crime, and their 
families (parents, wives, children). Special atten. 
tion is paid to criminality in the second generation 
and its relation to the subjects.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 

1044. Freedman, H.L. The role of psychiatry in 
prisons. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 29, 353-36! 
—The work of the classification clinic in a New York 
state prison is described.—L. Ackerson (Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1045. Kirchheimer, O. Recent trends in German 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. J. crim. Lo 
Criminol., 1938, 29, 362—370.—Treatment of juvenile 
offenders in Germany under Nazi doctrine has 
tended toward greater severity and longer sentences 
The conception of training or education in penolog) 
is repudiated. The apparent decrease in the indexes 
of criminality and juvenile delinquency is open tc 
question. Delinquency among the youngest adoles- 
cents is increasing.—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 


1046. Langfeldt, G. Psykopati og kriminalitet. 
(Psychopathology and criminality.) Svenska 1i- 
kartidn., 1938, 35, 1748-1758.—From his psychiatric 
experiences with prisoners the author describes the 
relatively rare cases of psychosis, the relatively few 
entirely mentally healthy individuals, and the large 
group of more or less mentally affected—the psycho- 
pathic group. Illustrated by some case histories, 4 
critical historical account is given of the attempt 
to differentiate definitely between the ‘‘psycho- 
pathic’ and the “neurotic’’ criminal types. Bibl 
ography in text.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheatt 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

1047. Leiser, C. A director of a Nazi prisos 
speaks out. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 29, 34> 
352.—A director of a German prison opposed to the 
Nazi regime gives a confidential description of the 
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treatment of prisoners—criminal, religious, and 
oolitical.— L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Re search). 

1048. Lottier,S. Distribution of criminal offenses 
in sectional regions. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 
29, 329-344.—A study of the incidence of types of 


crimes from Unitferm Crime Reports shows that they 
tend to be distributed somewhat regularly in a 
sectional or regional manner.— L. Ackerson (Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1049. Lunden, W. A. Systematic source book in 
juvenile delinquency. (Rev. ed.) Pittsburgh: Univ. 
Pittsburgh, 1938. Pp. 390. $3.75.—The book 
opens with a selected bibliography of bibliographies, 
veneral and selected material on juvenile delin- 
quency. There follow five parts: introduction, the 
social configuration of delinquents and delinquency, 
jurisprudence of juvenile delinquency, institutional 
treatment and care, programs and methods of 
preventing. Sections in Part II (above) deal with 
the relationship to juvenile delinquency of physio- 
logical and mental factors, family, communal back- 
eround, school system, economic conditions, religion, 
social mobility, and social disorders. Each part or 
main section within a part includes selected refer- 
ences, leading questions, and factual material 
statistical data, cases, brief quotations, etc.). ‘‘The 
statistical data, sources, and cases used are sugges- 
tive and illustrative, rather than comprehensive.” 
Graphs and charts and numerous tables of statistical 


; data are included. Appendix and index of names.— 
| G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


1050. Petrén, A. Om behandlingen av alkohol- 


| brottslingar. (Concerning treatment of alcoholic 
criminals.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1938, 35, 1510-1521. 


On the basis of O. Kinberg’s writings on how to 


} establish “accountability” in relation to criminal acts 


committed by alcoholics, various case histories are 


} discussed in the light of modern Swedish criminal 
) psychiatric laws and regulations, which in practice 


Se 





may not as yet give the proper solution—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

1051. Schaeffer, P. N. The responsibility of the 
community for crime. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1938, 95, 
23-34.—Crime is an abnormal act not only because 
itis proscribed by law, but also because it is contrary 
to the common behavior of the people. The sub- 
jective drive toward crime, and the equally im- 
portant objective condition of laxity in law enforce- 
ment on the part of the constituted authorities, 


/or actual non-enforcement of law, are discussed. 
| “Many crimes are . . . the product of habit in the 


individual and in the community.’ Crime results 
rom the absence of social sanitation. The deter- 
mination of punishment for individuals rather than 
lor crimes is discussed.—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

1052. Schlyter, K. Utbyggnaden av den vill- 
korliga frigivningen med belysning fran U. S. A. 
Further developments in probation in the light of 
xperiences in the U. S. A.) Svenska Lékartidn., 


1938, 35, 1546-1553.—In connection with the 
proposals of a Swedish committee for further de- 
velopment of the system of probation for criminals, 
the writer discusses experiences with probation in 
the United States with special reference to arrange- 
ments in New York State—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1053. Schréder, P. Die kriminal-biologische 
Untersuchung des Gemiitslebens. (The study of 
the affective life in criminal biology.) Mschr. 
KrimBiol., 1938, 29, 367-381.—Affect is a part of 
the psychic life as much as intellect and the instinct 
of self-preservation. Its quality and quantity vary 
considerably. Affective monstrosities are rare; 
rather it is persons with undeveloped affect who come 
into conflict with society. Coarse and brutal be- 
havior is no more proof of lack of affect than every 
apparently friendly deed is a sign of much affect.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


1054. Shaw, C. R., McKay, H. D., & McDonald, 
J. F. Brothers in crime. Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. xv + 364. $3.00.—The inter- 
locking criminal careers of five brothers are shown 
in their relation to the background of urban social 
disorganization. In each case the first delinquency 
was learned, as well as each new type of crime, and 
nearly all the criminal behavior was performed by 
boys in groups. Study of the individuals reveals 
normal mentality and personality traits. It is 
concluded that the criminal behavior is a result of 
the social situation and not of psychological factors. 
—R. E. L. Faris (McGill). 


[See also abstracts 923, 935, 986, 1021, 1121, 1160. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


1055. Barnes, R. M., & Mundel, M. E. Studies 
of hand motions and rhythm appearing in factory 
work. Univ. Ia Stud. Engng, 1938, No. 12 (New ser. 
No. 350). Pp. 62.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1056. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Auslese der 
Hausangestellen nach social-psychischem Gesichts- 
punkt. (The choice of house servants from a socio- 
psychological standpoint.) 7th Int. Mgmt Congr., 
Wash. (Home Mgmt Pap.), 1938, 75-77.—Satis- 
factory relationships can be established only when 
the personalities of the lady of the house and the 
servants are harmonious. Five types of housewives 
are distinguished: the fair and efficient, those who 
like to dominate employees, the self-conscious and 
impulsive, the indifferent, and the discontented. 
Servants are classified as: the hard-working and 
easily adaptable, the efficient and self-assertive, the 
sensitive, the apathetic, and those who are irritable 
and undependable because of a feeling of having been 
ill-treated. Matchings of housewives and servants 
should be on the basis of low probability of clash 
of predominant characteristics, e.g., the indifferent 
housewife should select a maid who is either efficient 
and self-assertive or irritable and unreliable.—JH. 
Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 
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1057-1064 


1057. Biegel, R. A. Recherche sur les combinai- 
sons de couleurs et la structure des plaques de police. 
(Investigation of color combinations and the struc- 
ture of license plates.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 273- 
297.—3 color combinations and 10 arrangements of 
letters and digits were illuminated by tail lights, 
head lights, and street lighting units, including 
mercury arc and sodium vapor. Subjects moved 
toward the material from a considerable distance, 
recording at specified stations the plates which they 
could read. The general trend favored white letters 
on dark blue ground, also two letters with four digits 
below them. Tables of complete data for 15 subjects 
are given.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1058. Buhtz, G. Der Verkehrsunfall. (Traffic 
accidents.) Stuttgart: Enke, 1938. Pp. 231. RM 
14.—Discussions of the medico-lega!l, technical, 


psychological, criminal, and penological aspects. 
The most important question is the medico-legal, and 
particularly whether the defendant or victim was 
under the influence of alcohol. A traffic accident 
may be used by either party to conceal a crime, or 
other persons may be implicated (robbery of the 
victim, etc.).—R. Heindl (Berlin). 

1059. Gemelli, A. La sélection psychotechnique 
des pilotes. (Psychotechnical selection of aviators.) 
Travail hum., 1938, 6, 257-272.—Technical develop- 
ments in the airplane render some earlier psycho- 
logical tests less necessary, such as those for sense 
of equilibrium. Various tests are suggested, al- 
though they have not been validated. They include 
aspects of personality, such as reaction to discourage- 
ment by the laboratory task. Range of attention 
has a bearing on observation of the instrument panel. 
Intelligence is presumably related to ability in 
navigation.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1060. Holmes, W. G. Applied time and motion 
study. New York: Ronald Press, 1938. Pp. 349. 
$3.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1061. Institute d’Organization Commerciale et 
Industrielle de la Chambre de Commerce de Paris, 
France. Les efforts francais dans le domaine de la 
sélection rationnelle des travailleurs. (French 
efforts in the sphere of rational selection of workers.) 
7th Int. Mgmt Congr., Wash. (Person., Gen. Mgmt 
Pap.), 1938, 74-77.—Eight laboratories have adopted 
the following procedure: (1) a complete job analysis, 
most successfully made by psychotechnicians work- 
ing at each task; (2) the determination of the 
functions used, (3) setting up methods for testing 
these aptitudes, (4) applying the tests to two groups, 
good workmen and poor workmen, to establish 
differential norms, (5) applying the tests to appli- 
cants. Since 1924 the Laboratoire de Psychotechni- 
que de la Société des Transports en Commun de la 
Région Parisienne has examined 71,409 candidates, 
among whom were 29,708 machinists, 15,015 sur- 
veyors, and 2,556 apprentices. During that time 
the average accident rate among machinists has 
dropped from 1.53 to .27, the automobile accident 
rate is 32% less than the percentage increase in the 
number of vehicles, and the accidents on tramways 
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have decreased 37% in spite of an increase of 30% 
in the number of vehicles used.—H. Moore (Mt 
Holyoke). 


1062. Kuiper, T., & Lennep, D. J. van. Sociaj 
assistance to personnel as a permanent service: 
selection of staff and psychological organization, 
Holland. 7th Int. Mgmt Congr., Wash. (Person. 
Gen. Mgmt Pap.,) 1938, 87-90.—The industria) 
psychologist can judge another’s fitness for a trade 
only when he has mastered the trade himself. js 
value to industry lies in his examination of candj. 
dates’ temperaments and motives as well as abilities. 
this can be accomplished by means of systematic 
interview and observation of work behavior. Ques. 
tions which can be answered correctly in more than 
one way should be asked, in order that choice may 
indicate interests. Observing faces and appearances 
and watching a person writing at normal and hurried 
speeds using a graphoscope (glass plate covering ; 
sound box) for recording pressure, give an estimate 
of character. A follow-up three years after selections 
were made gave 85% correct judgments; amon 
these 76% were correct for organizing ability, 83° 
for administrative capacity, 86% for sales ability 
73% for reliability, and 95.5% for accuracy.—i/ 
Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


1063. Lévy, P. La sélection du personnel dan 
les entreprises de transport. Le laboratoire d 
travail du réseau de l’Etat. (Selection of personne 
in transport systems. The laboratory of labor 
state transport system.) Actual. sci. industr 
1936, No. 376. Pp. 39.—Report of a conference at 
the Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers on 
the organization of the state laboratory which deal 
with workers on the state railways. A _ genera 
discussion of the psychotechnical and physiologica 
tests used and the problems covered is given— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1064. Mayer, M. Rapport sur le facteur humain 
dans la prévention des accidents de la circulation 
(Report on the human factor in the prevention 0 
traffic accidents.) 7th Int. Mgmt Congr., Wash 
(Person., Gen. Mgmt Pap.), 1938, 97-101.—In 
view of the fact that 77% of traffic accidents are due 
to such psychological factors as lack of attention, 
fatigue, boredom, drowsiness, and imprudence, the 
detection of tendencies to these in chauffeurs and 
bus operators is essential. Medical examinatio 
of licensed operators of heavy vehicles has been '1 
use for some time in France. It has been supple: 
mented by psychotechnical examinations during 
the past 15 years by a number of organization 
Since their introduction accident frequency be 
shown a 40% relative decrease; in one organizatio! 
16 conductors were rated by their chiefs and teste? 
at the psychotechnical center, and the results [rom 
the tests were as revealing as the judgments © 
observers with years of close contact. The autho! 
reports demands for and difficulties of extendiss 
the service to many centers, and cautions against t 
rapid expansion.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


j 1065. Miller, L. G. Visual tests employed in 


‘highway safety work in the state of Nebraska. 
; Optom., 1938, 15, 359-362.—Nebraska 


= Amer. J. 


recently required that every automobile driver get 
>. new license and renew this every second year. 


( At these times he must pass a visual test. Keystone 
z telebinoculars and test cards are used. Acuity, 
) stereopsis, muscle balance and color vision are 
' tected, but the only requirement is that the applicant 

have a binocular acuity of 20/40 or better.—WM. R. 


» Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2 1066. National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Some recent developments in the psychology of 
, personnel management in Great Britain. 7th Int. 
) Memt Congr., Wash. (Person., Gen. Mgmt Pap.), 

1938, 84-86.—In a chemical industry tests were 


ing a standard scheme, recorded the applicant's 
temperamental reactions to the task. In a sales 
) organization sales managers were selected by means 
' of an intelligence test, a vocabulary test, and some 
) ‘surgency-desurgency”’ tests (speed of word associa- 
) tion, pictorial completion, word series, and ink blot). 
In a factory boredom was tested by a general in- 
 telligence test, a divided attention test, and an J.E. 
} questionnaire. To test factors militating against 
| working efficiency, the investigator interviews work- 
| ers, discusses grievances, complaints and suggestions, 
\classifies them, and suggests workable remedies, 
when feasible, to management. Discontent was 
) associated with boredom, which was normally 
) distributed among 355 workers in four factories, and 
"which was partly relieved by introducing gramo- 
) phone music.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


t administered during which the psychologist, follow- 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1067. Briggs, E.S. Evaluation of extra-curricular 
) activities by teachers college students. Sch. & Soc., 
» 1938, 48, 539-540.—In personal interviews with 
» 3939 students in 19 state teachers colleges in the 
» middle west a comparative rating was asked for of the 
® value of extra-curricular activity and of that of 
» the same amount of time spent on course work in the 
corresponding field. ‘‘One third or more of all the 
pstudents believe extra-curricular activities are of 
much more value than curricular activities in all 
® helds except classic languages and home economics.” 
»—M. Lee (Chicago). 

1068. Clugston, H. A., & Davis, R. A. Patterns 
of the deliberative method of research in education. 
/. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 168-176.—Discussion of 
what the authors call the critical, constructive, 
criuco-constructive, and interpretative patterns of 

s research. Bibliography of 18 titles—S. W. Fern- 

Serger (Pennsylvania). 

1069. Connette, E. Supervisory procedures and 

Le their relative desirability. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 
182-194 —Analysis of supervision in music teaching 
in terms of a large number of factors, and a discussion 

mao! the relative desirability of a number of supervision 


1065-1075 


procedures. Bibliography of 28 titles—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1070. Fitchett, E. H. The occupational prefer- 
ences and opportunities of negro college students. 
J. Negro Educ., 1938, 7, 498-520.—A comparison 
is made between the vocational preferences of 325 
South Carolina negro college students and the 
vocations which graduates from the schools enter. 
Vocational preference was determined by question- 
naire. The conclusion is reached that vocational 
guidance programs are needed, since the negro 
student seems to restrict himself to too few vocations, 
selecting for the most part those which are less 
economically profitable, e.g. teaching —W. E. Wal- 
ton (Nebraska). 


1071. Frederick, O. I., & Musselwhite, L. P. 
Grade placement of problems of life. J. educ. Res., 
1938, 32, 195-204.—A committee of 4 persons 
selected the problems from 15 recent and 145 out- 
standing texts emphasizing problems of life. These 
were allocated to the grades from 1 to 12. The areas 
of human activity and the centers of emphasis for 
each of the problems and for every grade are in- 
dicated.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1072. Gasca, D. Successo scolastico e successo 
professionale. (Scholastic and vocational success.) 
Difesa soc., 1937, 9, 953-959.—The positive relation 
observed is partially due to the motivating effect of 
school success. In 69% of the cases studied, school 
success led to higher aspiration; no cases of school 
failure had this result. Aspiration, however, should 
be modified to correspond with native capacity.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1073. Gates, A. I., Bond, G. L., & Russell, D. H. 
Relative meaning and pronunciation difficulties 
of the Thorndike 20,000 words. J. educ. Res., 
1938, 32, 161-167.—A study of ability to work out 
recognition, pronunciation aid meaning of a random 
sampling of 600 words, of which 30 were selected 
from each of the 20 thousands of the Thorndike 
list. 600 pupils from grades 2B to 6A in the New 
York City schools acted as subjects. Besides the 
above, the mental age and reading grade were 
obtained for each child. The results indicate that 
each successive thousand words up to the 10th have 
increasing difficulty in regard to the aspects studied. 
Beyond this point the increase in difficulty is slight. 
The lower is the pupil's reading grade the more 
conspicuous is the difference between the relative 
difficulty of the ist and 2nd thousands.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1074. Hadsel, F. L. High-school Latin and col- 
lege grades. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 602-603.—At 
Miami University there is a constant positive re- 
lationship between number of years of Latin in high 
school and scores attained on entrance in intelligence 
tests and English, spelling and reading tests. The 
students who have had Latin do better than those 
with the same corresponding number of years in a 
modern foreign language.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

1075. Haggerty, M. E. Enrichment of the com- 
mon life. Minneapolis: Univ. Minnesota Press, 
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1076-1086 


1938. Pp. 36.—The first of a series published by the 
Owatonna art education project in an attempt to 
find new materials and methods for art education in 
the schools.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1076. Hawley, R. D. College training as prep- 
aration for life and for living. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 
468-472.—Are colleges equipping their students to 
make a living? To graduates of Massachusetts State 
College, where there is specialization in a chosen field 
in the last two years, a questionnaire was sent asking 
the field of concentration and past and present 
vocations. 49.45% of the returns show a direct 
relationship between undergraduate specialization 
and later vocation, and 22.95% show an indirect 
relationship. These results were approximately the 
same for all departments. Although 27% enter 
fields unrelated to undergraduate work, only 15% 
of all graduates consider their training of little 
value as a preparation for their vocation. These 
findings were largely corroborated by a study of a 
smaller group of Williams College graduates. No 
relation is found between amount of undergraduate 
participation in extra-curricular activities and later 
activity in civic, social, professional and political 
affairs, but alumni opinion strongly supports such 
undergraduate interests in moderation—WM. Lee 
(Chicago). 

1077. Held, O. C. Is a high-school unit a unit? 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 603-604.—It has seemed to 
the author that students whose 15 units of high- 
school credits show some concentration in one 


subject are better college risks than those who have 
studied a wide variety of subjects, regardless of how 


high they stood in them. To test this assumption 
the psychological ratings of freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh were compared with the number 
of units of mathematics they had had in high school. 
A statistically reliable relationship is shown.—WM. 
Lee (Chicago). 

1078. Henderson, B. M. Parental attitudes 
toward first-grade achievement. Understanding the 
Child, 1938, 7, No. 3, 21-25.—This paper discusses 
parents’ desire for conformity of their children, 
parental expectations, effects of parental co-opera- 
tion, and undesirable parental attitudes, and raises 
the question how the school is to cope with so 
fundamental a problem as that of parents’ natural 
desire to see their children succeed.—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 


1079. Hirsch, G. Die Erziehungsfrage der geis- 
tigen Kindheit. (The problem of the child’s in- 
tellectual education.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1938, 
39, 14-30.—Since the war, intellectuality has not 
been the main factor in education. The evaluation 
of youth has changed decidedly; it is now the highest 
cultural value in the folk struggle, an almost inde- 
pendent element moving in a sphere of irrationality 
and ecstatic joy. It does not consider the mature 
man, who only humbly begs to be allowed to take 
part in the new German culture. Hence there is a 
new teacher-pupil relationship in which the pupil 
becomes the leader and the teacher the representa- 
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tive of the common eternal stream of German stat 
philosophy, a superindividual intellectuality. (bp. 
jective truth is less important than cultural stimyjia. 
tion, and every subject should be taught from the 
characterological standpoint. History should re. 
volve around the teaching that states survive on) 
by the assertion of power. Intellectuality is no 
acute thought, but soberness, responsibility, jp. 
dustry, devotion to intellectual problems, and 
determination to overcome their difficulties.— , F 
Morse (Baltimore). 


1080. Hopkins, L. T. Emerging emphases as t) J 


learning. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 40, 119-128~ 
“To develop a few strategic guiding principles o 
learning which will be more in harmony with the 
emerging conceptions of life’’ is the purpose of the 
article—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


1081. Hume, E.G. Learning and teaching in the 
infants’ school. New York: Longmans, 1938 
Pp. 255. $2.40.—A study of the application of 
psychological principles to the education of the child 
under eight, as practiced in English infants’ schools 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1082. Jordan, A. M. Samples of good edvca- 
tional measuring instruments. High Sch. J., 1938 
21, No. 5, 178-180.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 

1083. Kitson, H. D. How to find the right vocz- 
tion. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1938. Pp 
227. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

1084. Kreutz, M. OsobowoSé nauczyciela-wy- 
chowawcy. (The personality of the teacher 
educator.) Warszawa-Wilno: 1938. Pp. 30.—This 
article is a reprint from the Polish Encyclopedia o/ 
Education. On the basis of his own investigations 
and those of J. W. Dawid the author suggests the 
traits essential for teaching. These traits are 
genuine sympathy for the individual pupil, the 
dynamic characteristics of ‘‘agitators,’’ and ability 
to make use of suggestions —T7. M. Abel (Trade 
Extension Classes, New York City). 

1085. Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. Essai 
d’analyse factorielle de notes de baccalauréat. 
Relations entre notes des différentes épreuves 
écrites. (Factor analysis of baccalaureate grades 
The relationships between grades in different written 
tests.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1938, 206, 186+ 
1866.—A statistical analysis of baccalaureate grades 
(obtained by 500 candidates in 1936, 400 in 1930, and 
192 candidates from teachers colleges) showed that 
the general factor in a given series was linked with 
linguistic and literary matters and was only slight!) 
influential in the success of candidates in scientiic 
tests.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1086. Lloyd-Jones, E. Training opportunites 
for workers with exceptional children. Proc. + 
Inst. except. Child, Child Res. Clin., 1937, October 
28-37.—It is pointed out that although 100, 
especially trained teachers are needed for work wit! 
exceptional children, only an average of 346 ade- 
quately trained teachers are turned out each yea! 
There is an outstanding lack of training facilities 
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covering the many phases of abnormal behavior in a 
well integrated manner. Nevertheless there are 
‘encouraging signs which point to an amelioration 
of the situation in the future.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


1087. Maxwell, P. A. The learning inventory. 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 465-467.—Although the trend 
is toward large experience units in the school curric- 
ulum, it is still necessary to analyze and measure 
progress in details. Certain behavior units can be 
envisaged in advance in the form of a learning 
inventory of significant motor reactions, attitudes, 
purposes, meanings and valuations. From a given 
experience the student evaluates the units to be 
gained and incorporates them into his entire be- 
Such a device has proved useful 


havior complex. 
program for teachers—M. Lee 


in a guidance 
Chicago). 

1088. McCracken, C. W. Student counseling by 
students. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 434-438—A 
system of student counseling has proved successful 
the past two years at Duke University. The ad- 
visors, to each of whom is assigned 10 freshmen, are 
trained and closely supervised by a committee of 
three, composed of the student chairman, the 
University director of religious activities, and the 
chairman of the house masters.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


1089. McMorries, J.C. A study of new students 
admitted by a negro college in 1936. J. Negro 
Educ., 1938, 7, 535-539.—Bernreuter’s personality 
inventory was filled out by 126 new students of Lin- 
coln University (Mo.) during freshman week. At the 


opening of the second semester Bell’s adjustment 
inventory was filled out by 80 of the original group. 
\ third of the students were found to be emotionally 
unstable, introverted, hamperingly self-conscious, and 


burdened with feelings of inferiority. The Bell inven- 
tory scores revealed that a fourth have unsatisfactory 
home, emotional, and health adjustments.—W. E. 
Walton (Nebraska). 

1090. Mersand, J. How should the teacher carry 
on work for the gifted child? High Points, 1936, 18, 
No. 7, 42-50.—Following a discussion of the im- 
portance of special work for gifted children, the 
author outlines the system of ‘“‘star classes’’ for 
superior students in effect in the junior and senior 
years of the Boys High School, New York City.— 
F.C. Allen (Brown). 


1091. Mersand, J. The teacher and the pupil’s 
mental health. High Points, 1938, 20, No. 1, 19-24. 
—Not the facts, but the pleasurable associations of 
the facts should be the motto of the teacher who 
would have his students in good mental health.” 
‘he author discusses five principles to be followed in 
securing the students’ mental health—F. G. Allen 


Brown). 


1092. Mersand, J. Do our students know what 
We are talking about? High Sch. J., 1938, 21, 166- 
169; 182-183.—Vocabulary deficiency is one of the 
most serious of shortcomings of pupils in secondary 
schools in the United States, and the same deficiency 
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characterizes the general reader who is no longer 
in school.—F. G. Allen (Brown). 


1093. Mersand, J. Ways of teaching vocabulary 
enrichment in the secondary schools. High Sch. J., 
1938, 21, No. 6, pp. 7.—Steps in a classroom-teaching 
unit in vocabulary enlargement are (1) motivation, 
(2) pupil contributions, (3) testing, (4) use of new 
words in daily speech. Bibliographies of relevant 
articles, books, and tests are included.—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

1094. Middleton, H. R. First-grade reading: an 
appraisal. Understanding the Child, 1938, 7, No. 3, 
11-15.—The author discusses the almost complete 
synonymity of first grade education and the teaching 
of reading, and hence the importance of reading in 
the determination of good adjustment in the child. 
Such factors as the common method of teaching, 
reading readiness and intelligence, and effect of 
immaturity are discussed with special reference to 
the Norwood (Mass.) school project.—F. G. Allen 
(Brown). 

1095. Mossman, L. C. Activity concept. 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 214. $1.50. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1096. Nelson, E. Student attitudes toward the 
college now attended. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 443- 
444.—Asking students at various colleges to check 
degree of agreement with a stated attitude toward 
the college attended gave the following results: 72% 
of the students approve of their college to the extent 
of intending to send their children there. Attitudes 
differ in different types of college, approval being 
most marked in the religious and conservative 
institutions. Co-eds show more approval than 
college men, and seniors than freshmen.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

1097. New York Board of Education. Bureau of 
Child Guidance, 5-year report, 1932-37. Pp. 159.— 
This is one of the supplementary reports submitted 
with the 39th annual report of the superintendent of 
schools for the city of New York. A section of the 
report is concerned with a discussion and the 
statistical treatment of results obtained from the 
Bureau's work with 7911 cases. There is an outline 
of the background, development and present operat- 
ing organization of the Bureau. Recommendations 
for further development and further integration with 
community activities are offered. A short bibli- 
ography and an index are included.—S. W. Bijou 
(Delaware State Hospital). 

1098. Overn, A. V., & Knapp, I. A composite 
index to measure the educational effort of school 
districts. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 177-181.—Effort 
is measured in regard to the expenditures per pupil 
in the different districts—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1099. Paul, J. B. Placement test scores vs. 
college academic attainment. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 
506-508.—Percentile scores of 3128 students on 
placement tests taken at entrance to the lowa State 
Teachers College between 1929 and 1933 were com- 
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pared with later academic records. Students with 
high scores tend to remain in school longer, earn 
more hours of credit and fail fewer courses. Those in 
the low 15% group have only one chance in 10 to 
graduate on "a degree curriculum, and should there- 
fore, on the basis of entrance scores, be urged to 
undertake only a diploma curriculum. The pre- 
dictive value of the tests for college work is indicated, 
and their relation to later achievement is now being 
investigated.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

1100. Pintner, R., Ryan, J. J., West, P. V., Aleck, 
A. A., Crow, L. D., & Smith, An outline of 
educational psychology. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1938. Pp. 230. $0.75.—‘‘This outline . . 
presents the most important and practical essentials 
of educational psychology.”” The contents include an 
orienting introduction and sections entitled ‘‘Human 
equipment and behavior,”’ ‘‘The learning process,”’ 
“Tests and measurements,” ‘‘Mental hygiene and 
character education,’’ and ‘‘Psychology of school 
subjects." Each section is preceded by a topical 
page which lists the main headings to be developed. 
Points of view from 15 standard textbooks are 
incorporated into the discussion, and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on each subject is appended.— F. 
W. Finger (Brown). 

1101. Pond, F. L. Influence of the study of Latin 
on word knowledge. Sch. Rev., 1938, 46, 611-618.— 
Data gathered by the author seem to indicate a 
positive biserial correlation between the vocabulary 
scores of members of the random group of 208 pupils 
and the fact that they had studied Latin, and also 


that the group which had had experience with the 
study of Latin was superior in intelligence to the 


group which had not studied the language.— 


(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


1102. Pullias, E. V. The maturation factor in 
vocational guidance. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 628- 
630.—Failure of the author and others to obtain 
results commensurate with much effort expended on 
vocational guidance in junior high school may be 
explained by Charlotte Biihler’s finding that the 
meaning of life as a whole does not come to an 
individual until he is 160r 17. Before that time he is 
unable to envisage the future as a whole in relation 
to himself, and problems connected with it are 
meaningless. If this is true it would explain also 
the frequent dissatisfaction with occupations under- 
taken at 14 years—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1103. Reitze, A. W. The relationship of acquired 
information or knowledge obtained from certain 
educational motion-picture films to the intelligence, 
grade, age, sex, and type of educational training 
of pupils. J. educ. Sociol., 1938, 12, 177-181.—Two 
educational silent films were shown to representative 
classes in the Jersey City public schools, and after- 
ward comprehension tests on the subjects of the 
films were given. The groups had been given in- 
telligence tests previously. One film dealt with 
history, the other with geography. The test scores 
were relatively high and were positively related to 
intelligence, grade, and age. Boys scored higher 


PSYCHOLOGY 


than girls. The dramatized historical film produceq 
higher scores than the geographical one. Points 
remembered best were those receiving emphasis jp 
the films.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1104. Schreibner, O. Charakter und Erziehung. 
(Character and education.) Z. pddag. Psycho) 
1938, 39, 227-263.—Abstracts of papers having 
applications to educational psychology, read at the 
16th meeting of the Deutsche Psychologische 
Gesellschaft at Bayreuth, July 1-4, 1938. The city 
was chosen for its mystic significance. The general 
subject was the changes which National Socialism 
has wrought in the field, task, and methods of pyy. 
chology, and the congress proved its willingness tp 
follow the conditions prescribed by the Party for 
every science. The topics were strictly empirical, 
with no speculative, scientific, systematic, experi. 
mental, or psychoanalytic investigations. The ay. 
thors relied on observational, statistical and com. 
parative methods, eugenics, and the study of twins, 
The subjects were chiefly anthropological, differ. 
ential, and military psychology, constitution, race, 
typology, and characterology. As a sign of the 
times, all the speakers were men, and even the 
audience contained extraordinarily few women— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


1105. Seashore, C. E. An open letter to a pr- 
fessor. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 349-359.—R. R 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1106. Smith, H. L., & Eaton, M. T. Two studies 
in education; the relations of accuracy to speed in 
addition and a study of bilateral transfer. 3u/ 
Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1938. Pp. 42.—R. R. Wil 
loughby (Brown). 

1107. Speight, H. E. B. Who is the superior 
student? Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 545-549.—As 3 
result of the present widespread higher educatior 
there are relatively fewer superior students in schools 
and colleges and there is a consequent tendency t 
overlook and neglect them. Many plans have been 
offered for meeting the particular needs and rights 
of the abler student, but first it is important to know 
how and in what he is superior. For this the results 
of tests are more convenient than adequate, for the 
difference is essentially a qualitative one, and % 
such it can be only subjectively judged. In genera 
it is three fold; (1) in specific skills and aptitudes; (2 
in energy, showing itself in persistence and system: 
atic effort through a greater than usual time spat 
range and continuity, so that longer and less concrete 
work projects can be undertaken; and (3) in achieve 
ment, if the tasks given are coramensurate with the 
student's powers. The superior student is als 
flexible and original, and should be freed from routint 
and given opportunity for self expression. Finally 
one service to the superior student in early adole+ 
cence should not be neglected. He should be giver 
experience in understanding and dealing with th 
average man with whom he must live and work.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

1108. Strang, R., & Walker, H. M. Issues it 
volved in the construction of a diagnostic readisf 
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MENTAL TESTS 


test for high-school and college students. Sch. & 
Soc., 1938, 48, 461-464.—To test the nine aspects of 
reading which involve essentially ability to find out 
what the author says, ability to use what he says, 
and facility in interpreting the meaning with reason- 
able speed, requires a considerable number of scales 
and a wide range of subject matter and difficulty. 
As the mind set of the reader determines the type of 
reading done (and not all types may be compatible) 
directions must be precise and definite. Some of the 
difficulties involved and ways of meeting them are 
outlined—M. Lee (Chicago). 


1109. Voas, W. H. The Winnetka academic 
analysis chart and the Winnetka chart form. J. 
educ. Res., 1938, 32, 205—214.—This is a device for 
presenting the results of intelligence, achievement, 
and special ability tests to teachers, and the chart 
form is an instrument designed to simplify the 
clerical work of preparing and plotting the test 
results on the chart. It employs the MA scale as if 
it were an educational age scale, and plots the scores 
of the individual tests against this—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

1110. Whisler, L. How do teachers rate? Res. 
Of. Bull., Univ. Louisville, 1938, 5, No. 6.—‘*Teach- 
ers-in-service,"’ prospective teachers, and _ non- 
teachers were compared with respect to percentile 
scores on college achievement and general culture 
tests. ‘‘Teachers-in-service’’ scored definitely lower 
than the other groups. No consistent differences 
were found between prospective teachers and non- 
teachers.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


1111. Whisler, L. The individuality of college 
classes. Res. Off. Bull., Univ. Louisville, 1938, 5, 
No. 6.—Comparison of the percentages of 1936, 
1937, and 1938 sophomores scoring 50th percentile 
or better on tests in the comprehensive examination 
shows that classes differ markedly in their perform- 
ance on all tests except vocabulary—M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


1112. Williams, C. C. Limitations to vocational 
guidance. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 577-581.—Voca- 
tional guidance has recently become a fetish in 
educational circles and is widely practised by un- 
trained individuals and charlatans. We usually 
neglect three points: (1) It exceeds the bounds of 
known educational techniques. We cannot isolate 
any single traits held in common by men successful 
inany one field. Abilities useful in one kind of work 
are needed in many other kinds. Nor can one ever 
know whether he has selected the best profession for 
timself. There can be no control experiment. Men 
like Darwin, Goethe and Eliot had great difficulty 
in making a final choice of career. (2) If guidance 
A boy is 
strongest who solves his own problems. To control 
his choice is to give more power to man than he 
can be safely entrusted with, and regimentation by 
government would be made too easy. (3) Negative 
guidance away from fields in which one has little 
chance of success is both feasible and desirable. 
Beyond this help, choice of occupation must be left 
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to the individual's decision when faced with the 
particular opportunities offered to him in a con- 
stantly changing world.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


1113. Wolf, S. J. Historic background of the 
study of personality as it relates to success or failure 
in academic achievement. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 
19, 417-436.—42 studies of this type are summarized 
with respect to problem, age level, technique, and 
conclusions. Further investigations of personality 
are needed, especially at the elementary school age 
levels. Of the techniques used in the 42 investiga- 
tions summarized, the non-standardized rating scale 
predominated. These 42 studies plus related papers 
form a bibliography of 81 titles—C. WN. Cofer 
(Brown). 


[See “eI abstracts 729, 760, 781, 879, 966, 970, 972, 
1139. 
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1114. Carr, H. A. The reliability vs. the validity 
of test scores. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 435-440.— 
Psychologists commonly publish, along with tests, 
statements as to both their validity and reliability, 
because reliability refers to the correlation between 
successive takings of the test, while validity refers 
to the correlation of the scores with some indepen- 
dent criterion. But these terms are ambiguous and 
can be used interchangeably, and it is suggested that 
psychologists should indicate instead the exact 
quality to which the terms refer. The reliability 
coefficient must always exceed the validity coeffi- 
cient, although the opposite is not true. Hence the 
validity coefficient is the more important.—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 


1115. Darley, J. G. A preliminary study of 
relations between attitude, adjustment, and voca- 
tional interest tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
467-473.—The Strong vocational interest test, the 
Minnesota scale for the survey of opinions, the Bell 
adjustment inventory, and the Minnesota inven- 
tories of social attitudes were given to students in 
the General College at the University of Minnesota. 
The interrelations of the data provided by these 
tests, particularly with reference to vocational 
groups, are presented and analyzed.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


1116. Kato, M. [On the general factor in an 
aptitude test.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 4, 121- 
133.—An aptitude test including tests for strength 
of back and of grip, tapping, and steadiness, ap- 
prehension, range of attention, and visual and 
auditory capacities, and match-board, card-sorting, 
medal-box and form-board tests, was given to 96 
school boys 14 years old. It was shown that the 
visual-manual quotient has some close connection 
not only with manual skill but also with intelligence; 
the so-called general intelligence may be regarded 
as having a component of visual-manual ability. 
Hence we are justified in using such an aptitude test 
to measure general intelligence.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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1117. Maekawa, S. [Chronological age and 
intelligence quotient. |] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 
4, 135-145.—An agreement of the median mental 
age of children tested with their median chrono- 
logical age is demanded for every intelligence test. 
The author investigated this thesis experimentally 
with special reference to Suzuki's scale—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

1118. Richardson, M. W., & Adkins, D.C. A 
rapid method of selecting test items. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 547—552.—This study describes 
a very simple method of selecting test items which 
gives results substantially as good as those obtained 
from a theoretically more accurate multiple correla- 
tion procedure.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1119. Thornton, G. R., & Guilford, J.P. A factor 
analysis of some tests purporting to measure per- 
sistence. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 708-709.—Ab- 
stract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1120. Travers, R. M. W. The elimination of the 
influence of repetition on the score of a psychological 
test. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1938, 8, 303-318.—A 
method is developed for linearly weighting items on a 
test so that the total score is on the average un- 
affected by repetition of the test. The average 
number of items done by the group is an important 
factor in securing the weighted total score. It is 
suggested that from the discrepancy between 
weighted and unweighted scores it should be possible 
to calculate the probability that a subject has done 
the test before—J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


[See also abstracts 1039, 1041. ] 
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1121. Abbott,G. [Ed.] The child and the state. 
Vol. 2. The dependent and the delinquent child, 
the child of unmarried parents. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 718. $3.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1122. Baum, H. Function as the integrating force 
in child placement. J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 
41-53.—Various functions of the social worker in a 
child placement agency are described.—M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


1123. Burlingham, S. Therapeutic effects of a 
play group for pre-school children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 627-638.—During the past 
2% years the Family Society of Philadelphia has 
been conducting a play group for pre-school problem 
children for whom case work treatment has not been 
sufficiently helpful. This is a discussion of the 
methods employed and an evaluation of the results 
obtained. The play group is essentially educational 
in purpose, but the primary interest is concentrated 
on individual treatment in relation to the child's 
total background. Effort is made to combine the 
methods used in group work with those used in 
individual work with children. 8 cases are reviewed 
to illustrate the therapeutic effects of the techniques 
applied. It is found that ‘“‘the play group has the 


greatest therapeutic value for those children whose 
difficulties are not particularly serious and whose 
parents have the capacity to create an environmen 
that is favorable for their development."’ There js q 
brief discussion by O. B. Markey.—S. W. Bijo, 
(Delaware State Hospital). 


1124. Christianson, H. Bodily rhythmic move. 
ments of young children in relation to rhythm jp 
music. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1938, No. 736. 
Pp. x + 196.—The development of techniques of 
observing child behavior during situations involving 
music is described. A rating scale is constructed to 
show children’s responsiveness to markedly rhythmic 
music, and is applied to a selected group in nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade. A complete 
report is given of the results of the rating by 7 
judges of 150 selections of markedly rhythmic music 
with reference to given criteria of suitability for use 
with young children. The bibliography lists 33 
titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

1125. Claparéde, E. A propos d’un cas de percep- 
tion syncrétique. (Apropos of a case of syncretic 
perception.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1938, 26, 367- 
377.—In 1907 the author observed that his son, four 
years of age, perceived certain things in a global and 
confused manner, and he proposed the name 
“syncretism” for this phenomenon (see Arch 
Psychol., Genéve, 7, 1907). It is difficult for adults 
to represent to themselves how things appear to the 
eyes of children. As a contribution to this question, 
the author reports a personal experience: when he was 
very young, he was very much afraid of a family 
portrait, in that he ‘‘saw”’ two very large ears on this 
ancestor which really were parts of his collar 
Claparéde discusses various forms of syncretism and 
cites a number of passages from Renan, from whom 
he borrowed the term.—G. Dvoretski (Geneva). 

1126. Dublineau, —. Réflexions sur quelques 
troubles de l’émotivité chez l’enfant. (Reflections 
on certain emotional disturbances in children 
Groupement frang. Etud. Neuro-Psychopath. infant. 
1938, 1, No. 2, 30-34.—Basing his conclusions on 
observations of character abnormalities and on his 
experimental studies, the author points out two types 
of instability: the emotional-motor and the instinc- 
tive- or sensory-motor type, depending upon the 
predominance of emotional or sensory disturbances. 
This structural duality seems to have corresponding 
somatic factors.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1127. Frank, L. K. The fundamental needs of 
the child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 353-379.— 
A discussion of the needs of the individual child 
Too much attention has been given to the traditional 
patterns of child training and nurture, and too 
little to the needs of the individual child. The 
parents must treat the child as a unique individual, 
appraising his needs accurately and helping him 
with his emotional and social adjustments. Regula- 
tion of the physiological functions of the child must 
be undertaken with a complete knowledge of his 
emotional reactions. The nursery school, in close 
co-operation with the parents, is the primary agency 
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for mental hygiene. The nursery school not only 


) must organize its procedures and prepare its teachers 


to fulfil those educational needs of the child that 


) the parents find difficulty in supplying, but it must 


also be prepared to meet the emotional needs of the 
child —P. Brand (New York City). 

1128. Hankins, D. A psychology of helping in 
work with adolescents. J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 
1, 85-103.—The special problems which are met 
in the treatment of adolescents are discussed. 
Difficulties inherent in an adolescent’s accepting any 
help are considered to be at least partially offset by 
his unusual capacity for change in behavior.—M. 


Keller (Butler Hospital). 


1129. Huschka, M. The incidence and character 
of masturbation threats in a group of problem 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 338-356.— 
Investigation disclosed that at least 128 of 320 


| problem children had been dealt with destructively 


concerning masturbation. Usually direct physical 
threats were employed, and over half of these 


ichildren had been threatened with actual genital 
injury. The possible relationship of this type of 
H experience to the Freudian concept of castration 


anxiety is discussed. Questions are raised concerning 
the many problems involved in masturbation, and 


) emphasis is placed upon the mental hygiene aspects 


of the entire problem and the importance of educa- 
Tables are given showing the 


first known masturbation, the type of punitive 


response to the child’s masturbation, and classified 
lists of the verbatim statements made to the child 
when he was found to be masturbating. A 24-item 
bibliography is appended.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 
» 1130. Justin, F., & Snyder, M. E. Directed ob- 
servations in child development. Boston: Houghton, 


1938. Pp. 165. $1.25.—A workbook designed to 


facilitate the teaching of university courses in child 
5 development, 
opportunity for the student to observe children in 
nursery schools. 
‘direct the student’s attention to the stages of physical 


particularly those which provide 


The problems are planned to 


and behavioral development of the child as well as 
the methods of guidance used in the home and the 
From nursery school observation, 
records, and home reports the student is required to 


Vill in blanks dealing with physical growth, health, 


medical care and home treatment of illnesses, home 
and school environment, clothing and dietary needs, 
the formation of routine habits, the appearance of 


jlocomotor and manipulative skills, interest span, 
planguage and speech development, memory, imagina- 


tion and reasoning, attitudes, social relationships, 
sex education, and the problems of disobedience and 
punishment. An appendix supplies aids to the 
nursery school teacher in the form of questionnaires 
which can be used to secure the information necessary 
for the problems.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


1131. Katz, E. Some factors affecting resumption 


wef interrupted activities by preschool children. 


1128-1134 


Univ. Minn. Child Welf. Monogr. Ser., 1988, No. 16. 
Pp. 52. $1.50.—A homogeneous group of 175 
children between 4% and 5% years of age was 
studied in three experimental situations designed to 
measure the influence of ‘‘tension systems’’ (Lewin) 
aroused by goal-directed activities. The frequency 
of resumption of interrupted activities was studied 
under various conditions of interruption. The 
results indicate that resumption of an interrupted 
activity is due to tension systems specifically as- 
sociated with the interrupted activity, and the 
percentage of resumptions is less if the interruption 
occurs near the end of the activity. Resumption 
occurs less often when alternative tasks are present, 
but their effect does not vary with the point of 
interruption. The frequency of resumption is 
affected by the nature of the interrupted task, but 
not (within limits) by intelligence or socio-economic 
status. The percentage of resumptions of inter- 
rupted activities in the three situations used ranged 
from 86% to 93%, values slightly higher than those 
found by Ovsiankina and Lissner.—D. B. Lindsley 
(Brown). 


1132. Kawin, E. Implications of individual 
differences at the first grade level. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1938, 8, 654-672.—535 children, pre- 
dominantly from upper socio-economic strata, have 
been examined and studied as they entered the first 
grade. Objective tests given include first-grade 
readiness tests, group intelligence tests (in some 
instances also individual tests) and standardized 
achievement tests. Individual differences in devel- 
opment are sufficient to indicate the need of in- 
dividualization of school program, and to serve as 
the basis for an organized, cumulative guidance 
program. There is also marked variability of 
development within the individual child, hence 
individual needs should be considered. The earlier a 
child’s needs are discerned and treated, the better 
for the child. The Metropolitan readiness test was 
found to be the most predictive of adjustment later 
in the primary grades. ‘‘There is need of much 
more knowledge regarding personalities of teachers 
and methods of teaching as factors in the adjustment 
of the child in the primary grades.’’ Discussion by 
S. J. Beck.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospital). 


1133. Liggett, I. Agency and child in the place- 
ment process. J. soc. Work Process, 1937, 1, 54-66. 
—A discussion of the problems which placement 
presents to the child and the means by which the 
agency may assist him.— M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


1134. Lowenstein, P., & Svendsen, M. Experi- 
mental modification of the behavior of a selected 
group of shy and withdrawn children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 639-653.—13 girls and boys 
who were characterized as shy or withdrawn were 
sent for 8 weeks to a small farm camp where there 
were no other children. The ages of 12 of the children 
ranged from 6 to 8, the 13th was 10 years old. 
Intelligence ranged from dull to superior. In 
addition to being shy, all possessed various specific 
neurotic symptoms. To give the children as much 
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freedom as possible, no group projects were or- 
ganized. At first the children played alone, then in 
small groups, and finally in large ones. During this 
time they became more aggressive in varying 
degrees. At the close of the camp period, 9 returned 
to the same home environment. A follow-up study 
was made, and in the opinions of case workers, 
parents, and foster parents there was an unquestioned 
improvement in 5 children and partial improvement 
in one. “The four children who returned im- 
mediately to different situations all showed improve- 
ment in adjustment.” Follow-up checks also 
revealed that most of the neurotic symptoms dis- 
appeared.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospital). 


1135. Mannin, E. Commonsense and the adoles- 
cent. London: Jarrolds, 1937. 7/6.—(Not seen). 


1136. McGraw, M. B. The development of 
crawling and creeping. (Film.) New York: 
Columbia Medical Center, 1938. 1 reel, 300 ft., 
16 mm. (silent). $20 sale-—This film is edited to 
show the gradual expansion of neuro-muscular 
control of one infant in the attainment of a well 
co-ordinated palm-knee creeping performance. The 
age period covered is from the neonate crawling 
movements until integrated creeping is well es- 
tablished at the age of 12 months. Following the 
pictures of the baby are curves showing the age span 
when each phase of the behavior pattern was most 
predominant. These curves were obtained from 
daily observational data. Finally the phase curves 


are superimposed so as to bring out the age periods 
when the greatest amount of change occurs.—M. B. 


McGraw (Columbia). 


1137. McGraw, M. B., & Weinbach, A. P. 
Quantitative measures of developmental processes 
in erect locomotion. New York: Columbia Medical 
Center, 1938. 2 reels, 600 ft.,16 mm. $35 sale.— 
This film has been revised to show a method which 
has been evolved for the study of erect locomotion. 
The unique feature of the method is its use of motion 
picture film not only as a recording but also as a 
measuring device in the analysis of gait. The 
manner of walking and foot prints are photographed 
on the same film. Dots placed at selected points 
on the body yield curves showing the spatial move- 
ments of bodily members. Counting the frames 
involved in a particular movement offers a time 
measure of certain aspects of erect locomotion. 
These films, as revised, demonstrate the method 
of obtaining data and illustrate characteristic 
changes in the development of this type of behavior. 
The first reel deals exclusively with the technique. 
The second reel shows a longitudinal study of one 
subject, showing the sequential changes from the 
reflex-stepping phase until the child has attained a 
well integrated gait. The two reels are interde- 
pendent and should be shown as continuous.—M. B. 
McGraw (Columbia). 

1138. Palaeologos, G. N. He prostasia tes 
ephebikes helikias. (The protection of the adoles- 
cent.) Ekpaedeut. koinon. Probl., Athens, 1938, 121- 
150.—The author gives a picture of the adolescent 
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soul, insists on the necessity of protecting adole. 
cents, and indicates measures to be taken by the 
family, school and state.—G. Sakellariou (Saloniki) 


1139. Porter, J. P. Social adaptability in high 
school pupils. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 709~ 
Abstract—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1140. Sakellariou, G. He emphanisis tes ebg; 
eis tous neous en Elladi. (The appearance ¢ 
puberty among boys in Greece.) Sct. Annu. Sch, 
Phil., Univ. Thessaloniki, 1937.—1000 Greek boys 
aged 11 yrs. 6 mo. to 21 yrs. 5 mo. were examined 
concerning the appearance of puberty, by question. 
naire. Results: (1) The general appearance o 
puberty in Greek boys ranges from 7 to 21 yrs, 
with 70% of the distribution failing between |) 
yrs. 6 mo. and 16 yrs. 6 mo. (2) 19.54% to 21.70%, 
of Greek boys enter adolescence in the 15th year 
(3) Puberty appears in Greek boys 1 to 2 year 
later than in Greek girls. (4) The results of this 
investigation agree with those of Baldwin concerning 
the change of voice and the appearance of the 
mustache. (5) In Greece puberty appears one year 
later in boys who live in the mountains than in 
those who live on the plains or near the sea. (6 
The influence of social life in hastening the appear- 
ance of puberty is not noticeable. (7) There iso 
relation between the economic condition of the 
individual and the appearance of puberty.—( 
Sakellariou (Saloniki). 

1141. Schilder, P. The child and the symbol. 
Scientia, Milano, 1938, 64, 21-—26.—Children‘: 
drawings, mostly attempting to picture the human 
figure, do not reflect merely primitive visual motor 
organization, which is different from that of adults 
but reveal the experience of Gestalt units just 
drawings by adults do, the emotional interest in the 
object depicted being the main factor in both cases, 
The greater primitiveness of the child’s lines mus 
not be given a symbolic meaning unless they contai 
in themselves the hint that they stand for something 
else. Ordinarily, children’s drawings ought to be 
considered as a particular kind of reality testing 
Only when the process of experimentation has beet 
prematurely interrupted so that the child is afrai 
to live out its drives, symbols and sy mbol-like 
pictures will occur as danger signals indicating 
that experimentation is retarded in comparison wilt 
the general state of development, in the perceptit 
and emotional sphere. Aside from such casés 
children’s drawings as well as their general develop 
ment should be looked upon as an expression of thei 
desire for constructive adaptation to the world an 
the single objects therein.—E. Franzen (New York 

1142. Shiels, D. Emotional adjustment in 
health of the adolescent, and its bearing on physi 
fitness. J. roy. Inst. publ. Hlth Hyg., 1938, 1, 0% 
681.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1143. Shuttleworth, F.K. Sexual maturation a 
the skeletal growth of girls age six to ninetee? 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1938, 3, No. ° 
Pp. 56.—This study extends a previous research 0} 
the same author to twelve linear measurements take! 
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for X-rays which were repeated annually over 
periods of 7 to 12 years on a group of 103 girls. Each 
of 19 physical and skeletal dimensions has its own 
characteristic pattern of growth. In spite of diver- 
sity these patterns are remarkably uniform. The 
patterns of the several menarcheal groups are very 
much alike. The degree to which the early maturing 
group is bigger at ages 11 and 12 varies from measure- 
ment to measurement, but the direction of the 
difference holds for all measurements. ‘The nature 
of the findings reinforces the endocrine interpretation 
of the data. The probable sequence of events in 
each individual is pituitary stimulation furthered 
by the initiation of the processes of sexual maturation 
and of accelerated physical growth furthered in turn 
by endocrine mechanisms dependent on ripening 
ovaries which bring the period of accelerated growth 
to a close and somewhat later initiate the cycle of 
menstruation.”” 16 citations are given.—F. M. 
Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


1144. Simon, T. Ou en est aujourd’hui notre 
connaissance des enfants. (What is our present-day 
knowledge of children.) Bull. Soc. A. Binet, 1938, 
38, Nos. 346-347, 132-142.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


1145. Solomon, J.C. Active play therapy. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 479-498.—The author 
proposes a modified methodology for the diagnosis 
and treatment of personality disturbances in chil- 
dren. In this procedure the therapist takes an 


active part in revealing unconscious conflicts by 
means of re-enacting life situations with the aid of 


dolls and other toys. ‘‘The author believes that 
active play therapy offers rapid diagnostic and 
therapeutic assistance in the emotional problems of 
childhood.”” Six photographs, a bibliography, and 
a brief discussion by P. Blanchard are included.— 
S. W. Byjou (Delaware State Hospital). 


1146. Sontag, L. W., & Richards, T. W. Studies 
in fetal behavior. I. Fetal heart rate as a behavioral 
indicator. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1938, 
3, No. 4. Pp. 72.—The present study demonstrates 
that fetal heart rate, as well as activity, is measur- 
able, and that its measurement provides a method of 
determining differences between fetuses and between 
different periods in the life of the individual fetus. 
In the later months of pregnancy the fetus generally 
shows a slower but more variable heart rate, and at 
this time experimental changes are effected most 
easily. There seems to be no tendency for the 
individual fetus to be generally reactive to all sorts 
of stimulation; a fetus sensitive to vibration is not 
necessarily more sensitive to the mother’s cigarette. 


Comparison of the potency of various stimulus , 


eects showed the vibrator to be by far most ac- 
celeratory ; this form of stimulation is followed also 
by an increase in bodily activity. The fact that 
fetuses most responsive cardially to the vibrator 
are also most responsive to bodily activity suggests 
that the vibrator induces extreme bodily activity, 
which is characterized by greatly increased heart 
rate. Evidence that the reaction to smoking is of 
another type is indicated by the fact that the re- 
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sponses to bodily activity and to the vibrator are 
negatively, if at all, related to the smoking response. 
Appendix: Tachometric device for comparing short 
time intervals in series—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

1147. Spalding, C. H. Endocrines and behavior 
in puberty. Calif. West. Med., 1938, 48, 251-252.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1148. Stern, E. Considérations a propos de 50 
observations d’ectopie testiculaire. (Notes on 50 
cases of testicular ectopia.) Groupement frang. Etud. 
Neuro-Psychopath. infant., 1938, 1, No. 2, 42-48.— 

7. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

1149. Stoddard,G. D. The family habits of work. 
Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1938, 32, 10-11.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

1150. Swan, C. Individual differences in the 
facial expressive behavior of preschool children: a 
study by the time-sampling method. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1938, 20, 557-650.—15 boys and 10 girls 
between the ages of 27 and 49 months served as 
subjects for this experiment. Each child was ob- 
served ‘‘a sufficient number of times to insure 
monthly observations” over a considerable period of 
time. A 15-minute sample of a child’s behavior was 
recorded on each day of observation. The Becker 
time-marker, ‘‘so mounted that it can be adjusted 
over the left ear like the receiver of a telephone,” was 
used for recording seconds of observation. In- 
vestigation as to validity and reliability was made. 
Increase with maturity was found in total vocaliza- 
tion, talking to children, and talking to persons; 
decrease with maturity was found in whimpering- 
crying and hand-to-face activity. Boys tended to 
use more non-comprehensible and non-conversa- 
tional vocalizations than girls. Boys tended to 
indulge in solitary vocalizations more than girls, 
but to have equal amounts of social vocalizations. 
“The stockier, fatter pyknic body types tend to be 
more sociable, extraverted, and expressive.’”” The 
findings also indicate a negative relationship between 
vocal expression and silent facial movements. A 
connection is suggested between intelligence and 
facial motility. Hyperactivity seemed to be posi- 
tively related to facial motility and negatively to 
hand-to-face activity. 150 references are cited in 
the bibliography.— F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

1151. Swinehart, E. W. Structural and nervous 
effects of thumb-sucking. J. Amer. dent. Ass., 
1938, 25, 737.—Thumb-sucking is a causative factor 
in malocclusion and also causes definite and often 
serious nervous disturbances.—(Child Develpm. 
Abstr. XII: 1048). 

1152. Taylor, K. W. Do adolescents need 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 
ix + 380. $2.50—Part I of this book, whose 
answer to its title is ‘‘Yes,”’ discusses the specific 
strains of the adolescent period which tend to under- 
mine the parent-adolescent relationship, and how the 
needs of the parents if unfulfilled interfere with the 
development of their children. Part II presents 
adolescent needs and adjustments. Frequent refer- 
ences to actual cases occur throughout the book. 
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A classified bibliography on topics of special interest 
to parents and adolescents, a bibliography of 
sources used in the text, and an index are given.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

1153. Taylor, M. N. The temporary home as an 
integral part of adoption procedure. J. soc. Work 
Process, 1937, 1, 67-84.—The writer feels that a 
child’s stay in a temporary home pending per- 
manent placement is not just a necessary evil but an 
essential part of his preparation, to which the tem- 
porary foster parents contribute an experience 
vitally affecting his capacity for adjusting to the 
placement situation and ultimately to the per- 
manent home.—WM. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1154. Tibaut, N. H. C. The psychopathology of 
the child up till pre-puberty. Psychiat. neurol. 
Bl., Amst., 1937, No. 4.—Child psychiatry is com- 
plex and multi-dimensional. It is necessary to 
consider both sociological and psychological factors 
for the understanding of the problems. Psycho- 
therapy should be either psychoanalytic or psycho- 
analytically grounded.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

1155. Wagner, I. F. The body jerk of the neonate. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 65-77.—In order to 
determine whether there are definite responses such 
as “‘startle’’ and ‘‘body jerk’’ and to define their 
characteristics, the ‘‘jerky’’ movements of 197 new- 
born infants to over 5000 stimulations of various 
kinds were recorded. Some were described in detail. 
The results indicate the inadequacy of the notions 
of ‘‘startle’’ and ‘‘body jerk,” and a new analysis of 
the body jerk is presented; it is now defined as ‘“‘any 
sudden jerk or tensing of the trunk, plus limb move- 
ment." Variability of this response, its accompani- 
ment by deep inspirations, decreases during sleep, 
and changes in its frequency during the first ten days 
are discussed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1156. Wagner,I.F. A note on the hiccough of the 
neonate. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 233-234.— 
17 infants, one to ten days of age, were subjects 
from whom pneumographic records of hiccoughing 
were secured. Most of the hiccoughs occurred in the 
hour after feeding. Time characteristics of the 
hiccough are also mentioned.—C. N. Cofer (Brown), 

1157. Wagner, I. F. The sleeping posture of the 
neonate. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 235—239.— 
Flexion of the legs and arms, a closed mouth, varia- 
tions in sleeping posture of the infant, and lack of 
consistent posture variation with age for the first 
ten days are associated with the sleep of the 95 
infants used in this study.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

1158. Williamson, E.G. Youth meets a changing 
occupational world! How? Ment. Hith Observ., 
1938, 5, 2-11.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1159. Wolf, T.H. The effect of praise and compe- 
tition on the persistent behavior of kindergarten 
children. Univ. Minn. Child Welf. Monogr. Ser., 
1938, No. 15. Pp. 138. $2.00.—20 kindergarten 
children ranging in age from 4 years 9 months to 6 
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years were studied in the performance of five tasks 
which varied with respect to kind, difficulty, and 
interest aroused. The situations consisted of a 
difficult problem-solving construction task, a tag 
involving large-muscle motor skill, a finely ¢o. 
ordinated skill, and two automatic tasks of littl. 
appeal. In four of the five tasks the effectiveness of 
the incentives increased in the following order: 
task alone without further incentive, praise, and 
competition. However, the order and degree of 
effectiveness of the incentives varied with the nature 
of the task. Group and individual analyses indicate 
that persistence of behavior is dependent upon a 
adult demand for performance at a level consistent 
with the child’s ability. Persisting behavior js 
interpreted from the results to be both general and 
specific in nature. The author concludes that 
“persisting behavior and the effect of incentives 
upon it are related to very pervasive aspects of 
personality.’’ These aspects are thought to be due 
to ‘‘conditions in both the immediate and permanent 
psychological environments of the children.”—), 
B. Lindsley (Brown). 

1160. Young, P. V. Methods of supervision of 
adolescent delinquent girls. Soc. Work Techniqu, 
1938, 3, 171-181.—‘‘Supervision on probation is 
probably the wrong concept and implies the wrong 
approach. People, and particularly young girls 
are not easily influenced when they are supervised 
They do not change their habits when they fed 
that they are supervised. A _ better concept is 
guidance, perhaps still better is reconditioning of 
habits and attitudes—if we fully understand sucha 
complex and difficult concept. The ideal, of course 
is self-adjustment, self-guidance, self-reconditioning 
stimulated by the probation officer and the court."— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1161. Zillig, M. Prahlereien unter Schulkindem. 
(Chatting among school children.) Z. pddag. Psy 
chol., 1938, 39, 214-220; 263-270.—Zillig gives the 
spontaneous conversations of 386 girls and 80 boys 
between 9 and 12 years as reported by themselves 
The talks (each to listeners of the same sex) wert 
characterized by a boastful and fantastic tone 
without reference to ethical or practical considers 
tions, and represented a transformation of secrtt 
wishes into reality. Recognized boasters wer 
spurred on by their audience. The girls’ converse 
tions were concerned chiefly with their charms 
possessions, gifts and invitations, being the favorite 
child, and their families’ (particularly their fathers) 
social prominence, wealth, and attainments. The 
boys’ fantasies revolved around their physical 
strength and heroic exploits, much of the contett 
having to do with war, flying, and bombing. Both 
sexes fantasied about Hitler—the girls presenting 
him with flowers, and the boys eating with him 
The mother was rarely mentioned by either s& 
and the siblings by only a few girls—M. E. Mont 
(Baltimore). 


[See also abstracts 689, 736, 750, 751, 764, 778, 7) 
803, 809, 859, 913, 956, 966, 973, 1013. ] 
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